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26 INDJ.fN TIMBERS. 

ill* sun-baked summits and barren sides of .hills which, not very Jung ago, were clothed with all the glory of tropical 
vegetation. It is not easy to appreciate all'the mischief that has been done. The silting up of waterways alone nfcans 
commercial loss to the whole country-side. It also means agricultural and pastoral loss to those from whose ]>owes'^ion, 
th^soil itself has slid away, past recovery. In many places in the Southern Konkan district good soil is only now ftmnd 
in depressions on the surfiice of the laterite rock of the district, from which it could not he washed away. The whole 
community must suffer also from the increased cost of fuel and timber. 

It is easy, iii the light of our present knowledge, to condemn the heedless policy of the past, but I doubt whether 
it is for us in England to cast the stone. Though England has done a great deal towards the education of sciyiuific 
foresters, wc have the testimony of Sir Joseph Fayrer that it makes one almost ashamed, when travelling almost 
anywhere on the Continent, to see how comparatively well the woo^ls are cared for there, and how they are neglected' 
here. “There were miles and miles,** he is reported to have said, “especially ifi the north, where there were only little 
bits of cover here and there, thoroughly neglected *;ftid of no use at all excejit, perhaps, asi shelter. Hicre was no 
knowledge and no care, trees were planted and left to gr(»w or be blovvi\ down by storms, and there was practicdly 
no re-planting.*’* Such a remark would not, I think, be applicable to any rural district of British India at the 
present day. ' " • . 

It was not, however, until the increasing difficblty (.)f meeting demands for public works indicated unmistakeably 
the existence-of a timber famine, thaf the Indian Government realised the gravity of the situation. According to 
Dr. Schlich the remedial measures at first adopted were only “ half-hearted.” But when their insufliciencv was made 
dear a special State Department was organised. I'he efforts which preceded that event were n<jt, however, unimportant 
or without effect on subsequent arrangements. Indian botanists had long urgeii on the (government the necessity for 
establishing a regular system of forest administration aild preventing, in the public interests, the continued destruction 
of public property ^of enormous value ; and the dawning of a new era was marked by the appointment, in 1847, of the 
late Dr. Gibson to be C.Vmservator of Forests in the Bombay Presidency. Die most important duty assigned to him 
was the maintenance of the supply of teak for ship-building to the Ciovernment dockyard in Bombay, and his work as a 
piofiecr of practical forestry was of special value in Western India, where*lie was familiarly known as “ Daddv Gibson,** 
and is still remembered with affection by the people of the Junar district above the ('^hats, where he had his head¬ 
quarters. As early as in 1847 the well-known name of the late Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, who has been described as the 
father of scientific forestry in India, apjxrars in a report on the proposed conservation of forests in Mysore. In the 
following year our Chairman, Ci'eneral Michael, who was then Lieut. Michael of the ^qth Madras Infantry, and has l)een 
dcscrilied by Sir Joseph Fayrer as the father aiul pioneer of practical fc^esrry in India, was entrustevl by the (Government 
of Madras with the organisation of an establishment for working and conserving the public forests near Coimbatore itnd 
Cochin. He opened out forest roads and timber slips down the moimtaiii passes and cleared heirs of brushwood to 
preserve young saplings^fn)!^ fire. Indeed, in the Anamalai teak forests he made “ the first recorded attem|)t to project 
Indian forests from injury by annual jungle fires.”t Also by giving employment n; the hill tribes he’ seeured their 
co-operation in his plans. In the discussion on a paper on Forestry, read by (ieneral Michael before the Society of Arts 
in December 1894, Sir CJcorge Birdwood referred to certain attempts in the same directimi made alxnit the same time in 
Bombay and 'lennascrim, which, however, met with no success, partly because they were on too ajnbitious a scale, atid 
partlj^ because the ancient forest, rights of the people were not sufficiently considered. “(General Michael," he said, 
“ set to work in a more modest manner and in a far more conciliatory spirit, and after six years his exertions, which 
completely broke dow^n his Hftlth, were crowned with such success that the Court of Directors in London at once took 
up the subject warmly, and rapidly extended the Madras system of conservancy all over India and as much of Farther 
India as was under tjieir rule." I trust our Chairman will forgive my ijnoting thpe words in his presence. I ha\^e felt 
myself bound to quote them in justice to my subject and in deference to )'ou who look to me for a full statement of 
facts, in the same discussion General Michael was referred to by Sir Joseph as “certainly one of the grAt 

benefactors of India.*' * 

No account of Indian forestry, however summary, would be sarisfiutory without a kirferetice to his services. It 
W'as the enthusiasm born of a love of woodland life, innate in»such meti.as I V. (Gibson and himself, and the out-of-door* 
exfverience acquircuby them and others, whether as foresters or sportsmen,•and interested as such in every phase of 
foretit craft, which really prepared a firm foundation for the stately fabric of scientific forestry raised by their successi»rs, 

(Tit ic nmtiuiit'd. ) 

* Junrmil of the Society of Arf^, Mol \liii., |i. 10;. 

t Lieut.-Col. on./‘Forestry in Intlix/' The Scottish Cicngntfihiof/ Mn^uxiue for 1897, ]>. 576. 
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I trawller, Fa-Hian, who described the climate as neither cold nor hot. Subsequentlyv as settles;begah te: 
valleys, forest lands along the hanks of the great rivers were mtSre aiid more cleared for cultideation. Such 
jing was inevitable, and it would be idle to regard it as an interference witji the order of nature, for, sg long as. 
s|y *met the actual needs of human beings, it was really in aid of those harmonious methrxis by which, durfng:, 

human 'habitation. But man must now take his part in the further . 
of those methods, if the great end in view is not to be defeated, and if successive generations of men ar^ 
^to pa^^S oil the inheritaiue they have enjoyed, not unitnpaired merely, but improved to the’best of their, power. Such a 
cpncflption of human duty was, however, unknown to the nomadic tribes, who, according to Dr. Schlich, for a period of 
. mgfe than 7 50 years carrietl on the work of destruction, noc only in fertile valleySj but alike on hills and plains, as they 
.moved from one pasture ground to another. In hi^jwefacc to the catalogue of the Indian exhibit,at the International 
f*orestry Exhibition, held at Edinburgh in iH84#Sir George Birdworxi says that it was the destruction of vegetation 
over wide extended areas the time of the troubles following the'decline of the Moghal Empire which thenceforward 
rci^ered India liable to desolating droughts and the consequent calamity of often recurring famines. “ In the course of 
time,** says Lieut.-CoL K. Bailey, formerly Superintendent of Ft)rest Surveys and Acting Inspector-General of Forests in 
•India, and how Lecturer o?j Forestry in the University of Edhvburgh, “ not <jnly were large areas entirely cleared for 
cultivation and for village sites, but more numerous flocks and herds* 3 rivcn for their daily food into the jungles, led to 
. the impoverishment of a forest belt of ever-increasing w^dth around the occupied .tracts.” During the h<Jt season dry 
! grass, fallen leaves, and dead wood were set on fire in order to clear the groumi for a fresh growth of grass for cattlts, 
•and also to simplify the pursuit of game. But such practices, with those of overcutting and digging up roots for fuel, 
destroyed the protective forest growth, and heavy rains rl^en washed away the soil. Cows and bullocks could no 
be kept in good condition on the scanty herbage that remained, and the villagers began to keep large flocks of 
“ against whose hoofs and teeth,*’ as IJeiit.-Colonel Bailey remarks, it is well known that foij^'st growth cannoti 
■ contend.” The village goats are still formidable foes to young plantations, though, in the estifnation of Sir Clements 
i ^arkham, “ the uneducated man,” in his dealings with forests, goes far beyond the goat in his capacity for mischief. 

It would be satisfactory to be able to say tT\at a wiser policy prevailed after the establishment of British rule. But, 
ynhappily, that was nor the case for many years. “ With the advent of British rule," says Dr. Schlich, “the destruction 
pf the forests became more fierce than ever.” 'Fhe extcnsl(»n of cultivation “ at the cost of the still existing forests *^ 
was carried out for many years “ without any inquiry as to the ultimate eflFects.** With the introduction of railways a 
further im|>ctus was given to cultivation in the immediate neighbourhood of railway lines and stations ; and, with the 
steady increase of prosperity under a settled Govgrninent, the demands for timber and firewoot! increased enormously 
throughout the country, atul thus the reduction of forest areas went on with all its attendant evils. In illustration of 
the evils which attend and follow the reckless destruction of forests, especially in hilly regions, Lieut.-Col. Bailey cites- 
thiJ^ase of the outer Himalayan spurs in the Hoshiarpur district of the Panjab, where, as the rotk is very friable, serious 
damage has been caused by denudation. Within the memory of living men these hills were weB covered with forests, 
or tall grass, and the hill streams ran evenly in well-defined channels. But the nauJl*al vegetation has now almost 
entirely disappeared, the hills arc crumbling away, and loose rocks and stones are carried down by the streams, which 
arc often several hundreds of yards wide, and deposited in the plains below. “ Thus, not only have the hills them^lves 
become a dismal and profitless waste, but the fertility of extensive areas of cultivation near their base has been completely 
destroyed by the stony deposits laid on them.”* Similar causes have produced similar effects in other parts of India. 

I can myself speak of s.)mc of the districts to the south of Bombay, between that great western ramp of the tableland of 
the Dekhan—the range of the Sahyadri Ghats—and the sea, a narrow, hilly tract of land known as the Konkan, and 
travefsed’, by nunKTous streams having jtheir sources in the Glints. Within living memory many of the hills were well 
Wopd4^,;|yiit| some of the streams were navigable by larger craft than any that can now make th«ir way to the towns and 
banks. Here, as elsewhere, disastrous results have followed the destruction of forests. The mould 
of the jungle, had beejf forrt>j^ during centuries on the rocky surface of the.hills-^to whi<;;h. it had 
been bounii;>j|y, a living network of fibrous roots--%ccanic exposed to the full force of the monsoon rains. The average 
annual rainf^f) the sea amounts to about ,80 inchesj and gradually increases till, about 30 miles inland, at the 
fidge of the whSch forms the^watefthed of the rivers flowing eastwards and westwards, it reaches an avera]^ of 

A wide view of theat Konl^n hills is obtained from the hill station of MahabksfiWrK 
about 8b miles, in a %outh-castcrly direction from fBombay^ aiM 
theac with Mr. Allen Shuttleworth, )^ho for many years held with 
he has lately retired. #L^kcvpth^r officers of his 







i6.—Rafts of Teak Timl>cr on the river Ran>j<jon, alonjjside saw-mill of Bombitv' F^urma Trading Corporation, Ltd., Rangoon. 

(From the India Office Photographic Record), 









l-j.—Tectona grandis. Vi<iorovis»Taungya Teak Plant of six months growth. Stump of Teak Tree ginlled and felled between 
iSjO and 1840, showing stump of new tree produced. (From a photograph lent by the Director <Jf the Royal Gardens, Kew). 
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2g.^Term,naha iometiiosa. (.Vsna or Sajt. . yL.- MtiiaUaCkampaea (Champa) 

.From Kew Gardens • 'P”**" Gardens) 
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many Wild Tribes and underlying the innumerable ceremonial customs followed by the people. 
All these matters are treated as leading up to the main theme of the book, which is an Acaiunt of 
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ft was from ihe city of Edinburgh, with its granci botanic gardens and its long array of men of science—prominent 
among them, in odr own time, in connection with much that relates to the science of forestry, being Professors James 
Hdtton*Balfour and Bayley Balfour—that the effective impulse was received which determined the furthcir developriient 
^ of tih Forest Department. In 1850 the British Association met in Edinburgh and appointed a Committee to consider 
thp probable effects, from an economic and physical ))oint of view, of the destruction of tropical forests. ' in the 
• following year the Committee presented at Ipswich a report which embodied the general conclusions and 
•recommendations arrived at, and demonstrated clearly the importance of preserving every condition tendiVig to maintain 
an equilibrium of temperature and humidity, of preventing the disappearance of indigenous forests from the wasteful 
halJits of the people, and of taking the requisite steps for extending forest produce. The weighty evidence adduced by 
the Committee, and the broad views enunciated by them, so impressed the Court of Directors that, within a few years, 
regular establishments were sanctioned for the Maflras Presidency ant^ British Burmah. In 1856 Dr. Cleghorn took up 
(iencral Michaers work, and was appointed Conservator of Forests in Madras, with Captain Douglas Elamilton and 
Lieutenant Beddome as his assistants, wh® in turn succeeded him in the office of Conservator after his transfer, first to 
Bengal, where he gave most efficient aid to Dr. Brandis in carrying out forest conservanev, and afterwards to the Papjab. 
According to Colonel Bailey, Dr. Cleghorn checked the destructive practice of temporary cultivation in the Madras 
forests notwithstanding the opposition he encountered. He was ultimately successful “because his well-known desire 
to‘ promote native interests inspired the rulers of the •country with confidence in his proposals.*’ In 1856 also, 
Dr. Brandis (now Sir Dietrich Brandis, K.C.I.E.) was appennted Siqwintendcnt of Forests in Pegu, and six years 
afterwards was placed on special duty with the Government of India. He was the first Inspector-General of Forests to 
the Government of India, and held the office till i88i, when he'yent on special duty to Madras, His book on the 
Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India is a standard work, greatly prized by Indian botanists and foresters. 

“ From the time of his appointment,*’ says Sir George Bird wood, in his preface to the catalogue •of the Indian exhibit 
at the International b'orestry Exhibition, already referred to, “ the successful future of forest conservancy in India 

was assured.He, in fiict, by his great capacity, his wise recommendations, and his personal example of 

enthusiastic devotion to duty, has made the Forest Department of India what it now is.” We owe to Dr. Brandis, 
*nong other importa ^ services, the suggestiofjs for the various Indian b'orest Acts, which, while strengthening the 
ads of the Govcrnmwt, have secured to the people the maintenance of all the ancient rights and privileges inherited 
by them from time immemorial ; and also the inauguration, in 1866, of arrangements for the annual supply f)f trained 
officers to discharge the duties of assistant conservators of forests in India. ;\t first these officers were cd.ucated in 
France and Germany. In 1876 the student candidates w'cre withdrawn from Germany and stationed at Nanev under 
an English officer. In 1885 Dr. Schlich (who had succeeded Dr. Brandis on his retirement) organised the Forest 
•Branch of the Royal Indian Engineering College on its present footifig at Coo[kt*s Hill. 

While candidates witR special qualifications for the higher grades of the b'orest Department are, with some 

exceptions, now' recruited from England, it is obvious that there must be much importarj^ w'ork connected with the 

executive charge of the forest ranges, into which the larger divisions are split u)\ the disposal of which the Government 
of India must entrust to officers trained in India itself. The class of Forest Rangers has been described as the 
“backbone” of the Department. Candidates for this branch of the forest service are trained at the Imperial FoVest 
School at Dehra Dun, which is attended by students from all parts of India. A certain number of forest appointments * 
has also been guaranteed annually by the (rcwenmient to the .students of the C^)I]ege of Science at Poona. A protective 
service of Forest Guards is also employed for the purpose of patrolling forests and ensuring compliance with forest 
regulations. The members of this branch of the service receive no professional training. 

The Indian Forest Service thus organised has been able not only to meet the demands of India, but to help other 
countries also. Ceylon, New South Wales, New' Zealand, the Cape, Mauritius, Jamaica, and Cyprus, as General 
Mfchachin his pa]K<2r on Forestry tells us with just pride, have all borrowed officers from Jndia to put them in the way 
organising conservancy and working their/orrsts economically. The head of the Forest Depar^^ment at the ('ape and the 
Conservator in Ceylon are both Indian forest officers. 'Fhe United States of America have also recognised the value of 
the work done in India by lately deputing an expert to study the methods there in force. 

The forests to which the Indian Forest Act of 1878 is applicable include “reserved forests,” which are State 

, • propei^y, or over which the State has certain rights ; “ village forests,” assigned or yet to be assigned by the Government 
to village communities from rrterved forest areas ; “ protected forests,” w'hich, as regards the proprietary ‘rj^hts of the 
State, are on 'the same footing as reserved forests, but arc subject to less stringent supervision—only cei tain kinds of 
.timber being protected, and all private rights of cultivation, pasturage, and wood-cutting withiji the protected area 
being respected ; and, lastly, “ private forests,” which are controlled only to such an extent ns is necessai-y fijr their 
^regulation or protection for certain special pur|K)scs. The Forest Department has aho the control of State plantations 
^Tf timber trees. • • 
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Tile area of British India, exclusive of the Native States, is about 960,000 square miles; and of this arca.riiore 
than 79 ,ooc 3 square miles had been constituted as reserved forests before the end of the year 1896-7. About 9,000/ 
square miles were protected,’* amt nearly 26,000 square miles were tabulated as “ unclassed," The total area under 
the control of the Forest Department amounted, therefore, to about 114,000 square miles, inclusive of about 6|1O0 « 
square miles leased from Native States. Of this area, which is only about 7,000 square miles less than that of the 
British Isles, about 32,000 square miles are closed to all animals, and about 41,000 to browsing animals only. I am ’ 
unable to give'any exact statistics as to village forests and private forests, but it has been estimated that the area of* 
private forests and forests belonging to corporations and endowments is about equal to that of the State forests, and that 
the total area ol forests of all kinds is about 25 per cent, of the total area of British India. In Great Britain and 
Ireland the corresponding percentage is only 4. The corresponding figures for Europe and the United States of North 
America are 31 and 17 respectively. In Europeai^ countries the higHfest percentage is reached in Servia, where it is 48 ; 
in Russia and Sweden it is 42 ; in Austria, 33 ; in Hungary, 29 ; in Germany, 26 ; in Norway, 25 ; and in Turkey 
(including Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina), and also m Roumania and Italy, 22. In Switzerland, Spain, France, 
Greece, and Belgium, it lies between 19 and 15. In liolland it falls to 7, in Denmark to 6, and in Portugal to 
Great Britain and Ireland thus show the lowest ^percentage of all the countries named, while India conies seventh in 
the list, being bracketed with Norway.* 

fhe area of plantations directly under the Government of*India and the Government of Madras is said to extend 
to 41,000 acres. In the Bombay I Residency* the afForestation of waste tracts has been pushed with vigour, but J am 
unable to* give the acreage. One of the plans adopted by Mr. Shuttleworth in the central division—as he has personally 
explained to me on the site of some of his Ojfierations qii the hills near Poona—has been to sow the seeds of all kinds of 
forest trees and shrubs broadcast on the ground, 'fhe results of the annual sowings have been satisfactory, except 
in seasons when the rainfall has failed at the close of the monsoon. Hill tops and stony valleys, which, twenty years 
ago, were bare and unsightly, are now well covered with innumerable saplings and most refreshing verdure. Similar 
results have been obtained on many of the rocky hills of the Dekhan. 

The review of Forest Administration in British India for the year 1896-7, by Mr. B. Rihbcntrop, 
Inspector-General of Forests, shows that in that year, which is the latest for which I have any report, the State forests 
yielded more than 47,000,000 cubic feet of timber, nearly 100,000,000 cubic feet of firewc'od, nearly r35,000,000 
bamboos, and minor produce to the value of nearly 3,250,000 rupees. 

In the same year the exports from British India to foreign ports included 64,221 tons of teak wood, valued at 
nearly 7,000,000 rupees; sandalwood, ebony, and other ornamental woods, worth nearly 600,000 rujices, and such 
minor produce as caoutchouc, lac, lac-dye, cutch and gambler, myrobalatns and cardanK)ms, worth about 21,000,000 


rupees. ^ ^ • 

The total value of exports, which reached nearly 28,500,000 rupees, was less by 6,500,000 rujjees than the^ total 
value for the preceding yeai^j tlic decrease being due almost entirely to the disastrous effects of jdaguc and fatiiine. 

The gross revenue realised from forests during the year 1896-7 amounted to nearly 18,000,000 rupees, the surplus 
over^expenditure having been 8,ooo,oco rupees. More than 17 per cent, of the gross revenue represented the estimated 
value of forest produce given away free or at reduced rates to right-holders and free grantees. When it is remembered 
that before 1848 the forest revenue, which was treated as a branch of the land revenue, was very trifling, the progress 
made in the past flfty years is very remarkable. But, as most truly observed by Sir (Jeorge Birdwood, in the paper 
from which 1 have already quoted, “ the annual revenue which forest conservancy has as yet provided is utterly 
insignificant when compared with the capital value of the Indian forests redeemed by the British Government from 
certain destruction." 

It would indeed be strange if such results had been achieved without opposition. I have already spoken of the 
conciliatory course adopted with obvious advantage by some forest admuii^trators towards those whose privileges were* 
affected by the stringency of the new regulations. Villagers on the outskirts of forests had for generations cut firewood 
and grazed cattle therein, and cleared patches fiir cultivation without hindrance. I'he policy aimed at has been to s|op' 
the exercise of ptmlcges incompatible with the continued existence of forests, and to allow others as far as possible. 
But the necessity for a restrictive policy at all* while neccssaril)’ dijitastcful to rigiit-holdcrs, was not readily accepted as; 
right by the local oflicers of the indiaii Civil Administrayoii, with whoni it has always been an honourable tradition toil 
seek above*!^ things the happiness and contentment of the They wcjc unable to*look with favour bn measures 

which SMsemed to indicate an excess of zeal on l>ehalf of the State, and to be in needless derogation of privileges Iqpg 
enjoyed without much apparent injury to pufiiic interests. It has been suggested thafthough the accumulated misbbirf i 
caused by neglect of conservancy during a Jong scries of years, is incalculable, yet it is not possible always to detect ai^ 

• Schiicifs “ MshuaI ofForesto,*’ vol. i., p. 54. 




34* —Aquilarta a^a//ocAa A Urge evergreen tree of Sylhet Wood soft, even-grained, and scented when fre.si) cut. 

In old treei» arc masses of harder and darker wood, which is the lanious l!.aglc-wood of cominerc* Manson. 


A liMtpr 4eci(i(Mpus ttM 

/u BO.Wrt«mo(tf w«|g:m «b 0 «k4$ Om, {Iielr cubic f<N 


iS^feMs of Ifldia ail^ Bvmna, • Wood yiJIwwish- 
{ii^ cubic f0«t Mauso^. • r 
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37 .—Cedms itham var. Deodara. A very large evergreen iret*. Hark greyish-brown, with numerous 
fissures, which give a relicuUte appearance. Woorl fairly hard, strongly scented, and oily, (iwihll. 


' I 

gUmMftrHm, mepal Camphor wood.) A krjjv tree of South Himala>.i and 


Assam. 


W<XW rough, pale-brown, and-hlghly scented, wtih a strong smell of camphor shea frcdi cut. Man>,()n. 




37 *— C€dtus lihani var. Deodar A very larjje ever^rec'n tree. Bark jjreyish brown, with numerous 

fissures, which give a reticulate aj)j)oarance. Wcnid iairly hard, strongly scented, and oil). (sVMitLL. 


/Nepftl Camphor wood.) A large* tree of ^outh HiniaUya and Ass;im, 
Wood rough pale-brown, and*mghJy scented, with a strong smell of camphor when fresh nif. Manson. ^ • 
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||M4iNy|K!N^ (WhU« cellar.) A v«y fet|te trte. Th« <»k>u< of the aNt{(»4 is white, -sfedtiittR 
ft W grait^ MtKii a tfxri imd l» WMt tmiiatUe for’ cabinet* work.. 
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THIRTYSEVEN 

/ , 

NATS, 

A Phase of Spirit-Worship prevailing 
. ’ in Burma. 

HY 

SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, bart., c.i.e. 

In this work the story of the Sj^rit-worship of the Burmese races is explained in all its forms and 
the difference between the indigenous and imported varieties is clearly shown. The extent to 
which each variety overlaps and influences the rest is also fully brought out* In this way, an 
important part of Burmese social life, explaining many of the notions and beliefs of the people, 
usually hidden from the European observer, is made accessible to enquirers. 

An account of fiunnese Spirit-worship in general, with an explanation of the influence of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanic lieliefs introduced from India on the west, and of superstitions added by 
the Sbans on the east, is accompanied by a relation of the more prominent ideas current among the 
many Wild Tribes and underlying the innumerable ceremonial customs followed by the people. 

*AI] the.se matters are treated as leading up to the main theme of the b<x)k, which is an Account of 

• the Thirty-.Scven Nats, or universally recognised Spirits of the Burmese, who play so overwhelm¬ 
ing a part in native belief and superstition and are. nevertheless, so little known? The whole of the 
Nats, orrresponding roughly to the •'devils" of Southern India, the godlingi. of Northern India, the 
Saints of Islam and the supernatural heroes of many parts of the world, are trc.<ted historically 
and legendarily in detail. 

The whole work is profusely illustrated by 13 full-page coloured illustrations and 11 in black 
and white from unique vernacular illustrated MSS. chiefly in the pos.ses.sion of the author There 
are, in addition, about 30 coloured bead and tail pieces from a MS. collection of drawings in the 
India Office Library, made about i8a6; about 40 type blocks from photographs of a beautiful 
collection of carvings in wood in the pos.session of the author; and various other original type 
mocks interspersed about the text. The illustrations, which are fully explained, afford an oppor- 

* tunity of grasping the religious notions of the Burmese and the condition of the art of illuniin.ition 

among that ]ieople never before offered to European readers 

• % 
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We haire recently prq)ared'a*haadsdme new Catalogue, giving 
deecripti(BiB and details of the limited editions of scarce books publi^ed 
us. The following works are described therein >- 
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"ASIAN CARPET DESIGNS.” 

"THE GIRDLERS’ CARPET.” 

"ANCIENT MONUMENTS, Etc., OF INDIA." 
"PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL MONUMENTS IN INDIA." 
"JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART AND INDUSTRY” 
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"THE JHIRTY-SEVEN NATS." , 

"THE SECOND BORGIAN MAP." 

"ROYAL 'AND HISTORICAL- BOOKBINDINGS." 

‘ "AN ALMAIN ARMOURER’S ALBUM." 


The Catalogue will be sent .fOi^ &ee on applkation to 

W. 0EIGaS& SONS, Ltd., 

Sm House, Hanow Street, Pedcham, S.S, 
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On the occasion of the Reconstruction of this Company, by the issue of a 
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44UnKi|{($ doi^ in a {»articqj«r Jociditjr dui'ing a «hort period. Suckia consideration alone might parriy explain* 
'‘"iite Jtetu^ncy to as idie the fours of experts» and to resent measures savouring of harshness and produettye 

,of iSiscontient. tn coutte of tt9ic» a$ forest managen^ent became stiffened and luatured^ friction was undoubredJf 
I .fthvdoped, and ga^ rise to difficulties, Om of the purposes of the Forest Act of 1890 was to give effect to 
'recOmmepdatiotis for tteondling legitimate local demands with State requirements which were matie by the Bonibay 
^jrovernment on A eonsideradon of the Hepor^ of a Forest Commission appointed with the object^ as publidy^dcctan^ by 
I^fd Reay» of fUibstituting ** cooperation for antagonismt confidence for distrust^ contentment tor disturbance/* 
The Bombay Cbvernment has recognised the principle that the central authority in forest matters, so far as the interests. 
pf the people ate concerned, shall be the Commissioner of the Civil Administrative Division, that the Forest 
X>epattmeiit cannot be regarded as the rival of the Revenue Department in respect of sUcb masters. You will not 
expect me to give any details in illustration of the j>ractkal working of this principle. The mult has been to bring the 
Forest Administration into closer union with the general Civil Administration of the country, to remove many causes of 
complaint, and to place forest work altogether on a Sounder footing. 

The particular area of which 1 spoke at the beginning of this paper is within easy reach of the City of Bombay. It 
indudes hilly tracts of eountrpon either side of the range of the Western Gh&ta, in the Dekhan and Konkatt respectively,, 
between the latitudes, roughly speaking, of Bombay and Satara. As cofnpared with other forest areas elsewhere in the 
Presidency, it is by no means remarkabllP, so far as the ppoduction of valuable timber is concerned ; but it is of interest 
as illustrating generally the methods of the Forest Department; and it is of special interest to the inhabitants of 
Bombay and many other cities in the plains, as it includes the two popular hjli stations of Matheran and Mahabieshwar, 
whicn owe much of their value as health resorts to their pleasant woods and abounding undergrowth of beautiful shrubs 
and ffowering plants and fefns, which everywhere keep the ground cool and the air sweet and fresh. Both m climate 
and splendour of wild woodland scenery*they furnish an instructive contrast with those hills of the same tract which 
have suffered from the destruction of forests in the manner 1 have already described. An account of the forest flora of 
Matheran and Mahabieshwar will apply generally to similarly preserved portions of the Western Ghftis*and the 
adjoining regions; and, in the time that is left us, it will be suiRcient, perhaps, if 1 de&l only with the flora of these two 
hills. Their vegetation is not indeed identical. Dr. Theodore Cooke, formerly principal of the College of Science at 
Poona and an accomplished botanist, who always found his ** pleasure in the pathless woods *’ whenever he could escape 
from college lectures, has estimated that, exclusive of grasses, about 140 flowering plants are found at Matheran which 
have not been seen at Mahabieshwar, and rjo at Mahabieshwar which have not been seen .it Matheran. Some of the 
conditions which regulate the distribution of plants are not indeed equally operative at both places. Mahabieshwar 
is about seventy miles nea^r the equator than Matheran. The latter is an isolated hill rising from the plain of the 
•KoiiJun, midway betiveen the Ghftts and the sea; whereas Mahabieshwar ib further from the sea, and is, to all intents, 
a part of the range of Gh&ts. The highest poutl of Matheran is about a,500 feet above the sea-level, whereas the 
Mahabieshwar plateau is at a general elevation of 4,500 feet above the sea, and rises at one ^int to 4,700 feet. These 
diiforing Oonditiona nor without their effect. Some plants are found at Mahabieshwar which will not thrive 
on jthe lower mountain top. Some Matheran plants, on the other Hand, find the higher levels of Mahabieshwar bevond 
their range, I will give a few instances. 'Fhe most casual observer is struck by the wonderful undergrowth of 
bralM>fo^n at Mahabieshwar, and of the arrow-root plant—Which in October and November blooms on almost every 
squa^ yard of the'jangle—and by the beauttfol profusion of the Omtundu fern, mixed with clustering roses and willows, 

^ along the Upper atfojmi of the Yenna river. At Matheran the brake-frrn is scarcely known. In a few years it will be 
cxtliMSt, if if U tm aiteady so; for being tare it has been the prey of thoughtless fern-hunters and cannot defy their 
onslaughts. It w0Uld be impossible fix* any number of fern-hunters to destroy it at Mahabieshwar, and so it is left alone, 
l^ven unmoltsted at Msthetan it drags on at best but a feeble existence. The site is too low for it, the lowest limit of 
to ^range in Bombay being apparently a little more than 2,000 feet above the sea-level. The Osmunda, 

^ k not at nOr is th^ JWUlow (Sh/w i^raf>pema)^ nor the Arrow-foot [Jiitchemn though 

aBi«| {toto SciUimimr arc plentiful enopgh. On the other hand, tl^ are some well-known 

„ Kumbha (Catena foe Malm or Indian ebony {Diwtpjfm and the 

ktmhffAri), which not grow on the Mahabieshwar plateau at all. But after fidi account is 
it U found that many plants ara'common to the two hills. Such a coincidence is favoured by 
the formation, and by the cuxumsunee that there is no great dtfftrence^m the range 

diflbtot seasont and in their rainfall. Both Mahabieshwar and Matheran are*huge masses 
foiq kg^.o^Jaterite. Both aiu with^i right of the sea* Both are swept by the same dry winds in 
^ to ^nhmsoQh atorma, apd both enjoy the foil blnefit of the monsopn rains. The average ^ 

IMtobitowar from Fahr. to 7I•7^ and from 67*^* to 73*5® at Mafomn. The 
war ^mounts to ad 1*4 inches, fand at Ma^eran to aa4'> ihChea. Under such 




IM>LiN TIMBERS, 



• c(?:Kortiant influences it is not. surprising that a marked similarity should be apparent in the general outward forms bf , 
vegetation on the tw'O hills, due to the frequent presence of the same chiirarteristic plants on hefh. t.very'where at 
Mahiddeshwar, as at Matheran, we find the Myrtle tribe represented by endless woods of the beautiful Jambul tree 
Jambuluvn^y the Melaslonias by the Anjan or Ironwood {Mt'fneci/hn t'dufe), the l-.aureJs by tlie Pisa (/i« 7 .vd 5 Jrt 
S/oiLdi), and the Madder tribe by the thorny Gela {Randia dunwforum )—a small tree, generally a shrub, with numerous 
stiff bnuuhes, armed with spilies, and large fragrant white flowers, which turn yellow before they fade. There is th«; • 
sanie undergrowth of shrubs and herbaceous plants, the natural orders of f^(*^u7tnnof(tK^ Acanthact^iv^ and Lomposittr 
being specially and numcr(;usly represented. There are many showy climbers, trailers, and creepersj and Orchids and ; ^ 
Dendrubiums common to both hills, while everywhere the little silver tern covers with equal impartiality every shelttrred 
bank and rock. Some years ago, before leaving India, 1 prepared for the “ Bombay Natural History Society*s Journal,*' 
with the aitl of several Cfinipetent botanists, a catalogue of the flora of Matheran and Mahabicshwar. I cannot pretend 
that it is a complete list, for the simple reason •that during the four rainy months of the year, when most herbaceous 
plants are at their best, the hills are practically inaccessible to Europeans ; but in addition to the hill flora it includes 
some of the more conspicuous plants on the higher levels of the road from Poona to Mahableshwar ; and the list 
of forest trees, which arc conspicuous at all times, may perhaps he accepted as complete. ,It may interest you to know 
that of the 7 '?3 names included in the catalogue, about 125 arc the names of trees or sub-trees, as distinguished from 
shrubs, creepers, grasses, ferns, and undergrowth generally. ^ Of the trees probably not more than ten species have 
been intrixluced, and about 115 species are probably indigenous. They constitute but a small proportion of the 
indigenous trees found throughout India, the number of which exceeds 2,000 species, but they give some idea of the 
diversity of forest vegetation in the limited area under consideration, if we bear in mind that the number of species of 
indigenous trees in Great Britain is only forty,* * ‘ 

'Fhc trees which have been distinctly introduced arc the Peach, which is cultivated at the hill station of Panchgani, 
near Mahableshwar the Stringy Bark {Eucahiptm oNitjmf), which does not take kindly to Mahableshwar, the rainfall 
there being evidently too heavy for it, but docs better at Panchgani—which, at a distance of only ten miles from 
Mahableshwar, has a much lower-raiiifidl—though not nearly so well as on the Nilgiri Hills; the Cmckom mcciruhra^ 
which again has not been a. success, as on the Nilgiri Hills and elsewhere ; the Cassowary tree or Beefwood {CimmrUm 
vffuisfftlfolm)y which has been extensively planted nr Panchgani, but much prefers the lower lands nearer the sea, and 
especially the sandy beaches of the Knnkan coast; the Oak (Qinrcus rnAi/r), i)f which, however, there are very few 
well-growm trees ; and the Mulberry {Morns niha), which was probably brought from China. 

Among the more important or more conspicuous trees which may be regarded as indigenous are two species 
of Garcinla—the wild Mangosteen (Gardnia iudica) and the Gantboje tree (Gardnia and two species «f 

Sterculia—the Stm-alia ntnfs, from the wood of which native guitars are made, and the Gaidar (Sterenjia 
conspicuous by its large, peach-shaped fruit, covered with scarlet down ; the Silk-cotton tree { Hmnbax luaiabnrkum), 
which attains a great size, and is a tree of strange beauty when in full bloom, with its large, sho>^* rose-red flow'ers ; 
the Kasu (Ekvomrlms oHoTts^us), with leaves turning red in autumn, and clusters of flowers with whitc-fringed petals and 
reddish-brown sepals ; the Eiankinccnsc tree {Bosmdfia scrutta)^ which is plentiful on the Ghdt road between Ppona 
and Mahableshwar ; and another balsamiferous tree, the Cfinarum strirtum^ yielding a gum, burnt as incense by the hill 
people at their religious services, and much sanight after on account of the rarity of the tree, of which J have found only 
one specimen at Matheran, to my lasting wonder at its presence there, in a thick wood, far from its congeners, aiid 
hemmed in by countless aliens ; the Garn^a /drtnata (belonging also to the same natural order Burseractv)^ the bark of 
which is used in tanning ; the Indian Satin-wood {Chtnro.ryhyn Siviefmii)^ vin excellent wood for cabinet work of the 
better kind ; the Indian Red-wood or Bastard Cedar {Soymidnfd:irifuy;a)^ the bitter bark of which is used as a substitute 
for cinebona bark ; two species of the Jujube tree (Zhij/drus) ; the KosKimb tree (SAildchera bn the young 

branches of whiclrlacis produced in many parts of India ; the well-knowti Mango tree {Afanpfdrn to/zm), wflicb 
is fouud wild Un many hills, tifough sometimes said to hav.vbecn introduced by the Portuguese monka from Brajtil; the 
“ Mamc of the Forest *' {BiUmfrondosa)^ w^hich has given its name—Palas^’in the vernacular—^to'the memorable plain 
of Palasi, comniojjtJy known as Plassey ; the Blackwood t nee (/>////:<^/‘^*‘zV//rt/j/fVzVz), of which is made the elaborately-carved 
furnirure, which at one time was much prized in Bombey ; tlte beautiful Indian labumtitn {Camd fisttik) ; the Arnda 
Su?/fa, from the wood of which Catechu is manufactured ; and yet another beautiful rcpresentativc 6f th% ordiEfrv; 
Et‘»uM/nosiPt the Lacli {Aibhun stipuhfa)^ a very consfiicuotts rree,at Miitheran, with clean stem and spreading branch^^ 
finely piniiaft leaves, aiivi large acacia-like flowers, with iimnerousi*'lilac-tippt^^ stamens; the Ain 
to/nrnfosn/), a viduablc timber tree ; the Myrobolim tree {7Wmirm/h CMru/a), which is found in great abuiidance ort 
Mahableshwar, the fruit—the Chcbulic Myrf>bolam of commerce—being largely exported, coming indeed, for th^ whbie'^ 

• Bailey cm Fon?far)* in 7 V<t? Scotthh Gt^tt^taphiad for i%7, .p. 457*,. . • \ • • ; 






51 .—Ghloroxylon Swietenuh D C, SHtiinvruid ()r Huruj^aln. A modercitfi-sizccl clccirluous tree, found Central 
, and South India, also in Ceylon. Wood very hard, yellowish-brown, (the inner wood of a darker colour), 
with a beautiful sjitiny lustre. It is used for a),»ricultural inplemehis, cart building, fvTrnilure, picture {Vann;s, 
turmng> and cabinet making ; and is found to stand well under water. Weight, about 62 lbs. per cubic ft. 












52. —Schima Wallichii. Makusal-Cllilauni. ^ large evergreen tree. Wood red, or 

reddish-brown, modeiately liard. Wei^it 44 lbs. per rub. ft. Used chiefly for building, also for taiio<*s and plough.'ihare.s. t/AMlu.E. 


53 .—Lagersframta iommtosa, I^kya, 

A large deciduous tree. Wood moderately hard. Used for bows, spear-handles, canoes and cart-wheels. GAmulr. 






,, ^^—Lagerstrivmia Arjuna or Jarul T-ir£(« dt-riduous Wood hard. 

*d tor .ships, boats, bmiding, carts ; in (.pylon lor casks. Main limber of K. Bcnj^al, CljiUagoiitj, llurma, but brrorning .'^j.arco. (i.AMl’.LK. 


' Lagerstrwniia lanceolata. . Boda <^r Rentaek, 
(For description sec plate 56.) 




(Honn6.) A larji^c deciduous tree, common in Mysore and •Shimoj^a 
forests. Wood A'eJ^; hard, close j^rained ; tough and strong, heartwood yellowish brown with darker streaks. 
; I This wood iis; well, and takes a fine polish, it is much used for <loor and window fVames, 

, V and. cart ancHx>at building. From wounds in the bark it yieldsa red gum resin called “Kino,'’ 

much usciri in medici jThe aytoge^^^.w ( M>^sore Catalogue. J 
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“IHOIAN SctlLPTURB AND PAINTING." 

ILLUSTl^tATeO BY TYPICAL MASTERPIECES. 

Vith an ilion x>{ their Motives and M/mIs bv K H f{\vr i i. A R ( A fomurU Prinripil 

the ^Government School of Ait and Km pej of tir (roviinimni \it (JalhiN ( iImiK i 
With Colaui;cd and Monochrome tilustral ions Roy il * 

II thifc book Mr Havell gives the results of m iny years siuil\ ot hulnn 1 im \it, loi whjjth he 
has had exception^ oppoitutuLies as pniuipal ot tlu (jo\t!nnicnt School of \rt, and 
, Keeper of the Art (ialWy iii Calcutta lie deals with the '.uIjimI fn»in the .irtistu, not 
from the arehaeologiral standpoint Mr Muiiay lvhc*i<s that this book will iank as a 
standard authority c^n Indian hine Art, and takes the saiin plicc in this sulipct as 
Ferepsson^s History (ol wliuh he has just publishc^d a revised Kdition/ does* in 
Architecture 
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I 2s. net. 
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Medium 8vo 2 Is. net 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On the occasion of the Reconstruction of this Company, by the issue of^a larger 
in order to cope with the increased business, its Board of Directors have decided to ^ 

remainder of stocks of its well-known Publications at greatly reduced prices. 

Subscribers desiring to purchase copies of the undermentioned publications at- 
following rates should favour us with an early order. 
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ASIAN CARPET DESIGNS. 


Krproilurliun of lamoiis Asian Carpols, with details, to full-size scale. 150 
coloured Plates and IVxl in Portfolio form, Oown x 15’') 

-ARDABIL CARPET." 


h ull-size reproduction of part of this wTll-know ii C.'arpet. In possession of the 
Victoria and Albert Mu.seinn, l^ondon. 

-THE GIRDLERS* CARPET." 


Two coloured Phitr.s 4* 9” X 

« 

-Preservation of National Monuments in India." 

About 100 plates, many coloured. Imp. 4to. (.15 x 11”). 

-ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF INDIA." 

P»y Dr. Burjjess. A pcrniancut record of fast-vanishing treavSures of Indian 
Archaeology, (n I'orilolio form, Imp. 4to (15 x 11^’). 

Part 1. 

Parts fl, and III. 

-JEYPORE PORTFOLIOS OF ARCHITECTURAL 

DETAILS/* 

Illu.strations, drawn to scale, of parapets, dados, an<l decoration. Many in 
(olours. 

Part VII. ... 

Part Vlfl. ... 

Part IX. 

Part X. ... 

-JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART AND INDUSTRY." 

Published in tjuarterly numbers since i«S83, partly in colours. 

New numbers ... ... ... ... 

Various back numbers ... 

Bound vols. in stock 
plus landing 

-PORTFOLIOS OF INDUSTRIAL ART.** 

I'acsimile reproductions of (extilcs, ivories, ironwork, &c. From. Originals at 
llic Victoria .and Albert Mtisoum, London. Imp. 4to. (15 x ii"). 

-THE THIRTY SEVEN NATS.** 


A full account <if a pbasf of spirit-worship prevailing in Burma, lllustriated 
throughout with colourm Plates. By Sir Ri('hard Carnao I'empk, Bart., CM.F., 
Imp. 4to. (15 X n"). ... ... ... ... ... 

.. ‘^^THE SECOND BORGIAN MAP." 


A faithful r<4»rbductian of one of the oldest known Maps of the World; at*thc 
V‘atican. Date about A.D. 15^9. {15x224*'). ... ... ... 

-THE ARMOURER*S ALBUM." 

Cohuircd plait's representing suits of armour made for famous courtiers and 
soldiers in the reign of ElizaUitIn Crown folio (20 x 12I*’). ... ^ 
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'J'his book is now out of print, the remaining copies having been secured by Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 
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of India, third on the list of exports of forest produce as regards valuation, and second as regards quantity; the Jambul^ 
tree (Eu^erim Jan^botona), already referred to; which may be regarded as the most characteristic tree of both Maithcran 
Mahableshwar, impressing, as it docs most effectually, its grace of form and beayty of colour m all^the landscape 
and shading the ground everywhere with a cool canopy of sweet-scented leaves ; another tree, also of the *Myrrle order 
{Cnrpja arborta), ^W\ch has been already referred to; the Iroiiwood {Mrmaci/imt which has also hetn referred to 

and. is also a characteristic tree of both hills, with its dark shining leaves like the leaves of the Camel 1 in V the Bentcak 
tree yields a wood of excellent grain for the Kinta Kinnbal 

/(/•wew/rMww.), a tough, hard-grained tree, as its qanie implies; the /«///?#//« or M<>wrah tree, 

which Mowrah liquor is made in other parts of India ; and yet a third tree of the Sa|>odilla order, the Bokul 
Eictigi), with dark green foliage and honey-scented flowers; the Diosp^ros ammiiis, one of the Indiiuv ebonies; the 

• Kaola {Sj/mp/ocos Beddtmd)^ with blossoms scented like the hawthorn and blue berries ; the wild Olive (Ote dwivff) ; 

the Waras {Ihterophra^ma Roxburghii), a tall tree of the Bignoniii or Trumpet-Flower Order, with grey pinnate leaves 
and clusters of showy white bell-shaped flowers ; the leak tree (jractmia grrmdis)^ the most important of all the forest 
trees ; the Shewan {Gmalina arbor {*a)y the pale yellow close-grained wood of which is used for planking, furniture, jhe 
pauels of doors, etc.; .the wild Nutmeg { Myrislha aUemKita) ; and ftftcen species of the Laurel order, all notable and 
some of them very, beautiful trees, the two most notable being the Litami already referred to, a shapely laurel 

risijig to a height of twenty feet or more, and generally ^suniing a pyramidal tapering form, and displaying whoris of 
pale bluish lcavesT**a very characteristic tree of both hills—-and a species of Cinnamon {Cinnmiomm 7Tamrt/a), of which 
1 have found only four specimens, all at Mathcran—a striking and handsome tree, though of no great size, with tufts, 
when first bursting into leaf, of small pink transparent leaves, jwhich afterwards lengthcii and become |x>mted at 
both ends, and have marketl ribs or nerves, and are dark and shining above, and when dried turn to a rich brown anfe 

• yield a spicy scent when crushed. These, with several species of trees of the Spurgewort order which is 

well represented on both hills, and includes the Macaran^a Roxburghii already referred to, and readily recognised by 
its large ovate and peltate leaves, and the Hasiina retma)^ a good timber tree ; and of the genus Ficus, which 

includes the well-known Banyan tree, the sacred Pipal, the Sycamore tree of the Bible, and other Figs not so well 
known ; the stately and fine-foliaged Jack tree {Arlovarpm with its enormous fruit, allied to the Figs ; the 

• Willow {SaHx^tetrasprrma)^ and the Fish tail palm (Cflryu^o urem) —the only palm included in my catalogue—make 
up a fairly full list of the more conspicuous of the forest trees oil the two hills, 

I wish I could convey to you something more than a dim conception of the beauty and perennial charm of these 
Indian woods. But that is beyond my power. It will be enough for me, and 1 ahall be quite satisfied, if, by my 
iiifrrativc, imperfect and meagre though it be, 1 shall have, helped you in any degree to appreciate the value of the great 
.work done by those who have preserved and improved the forest tracts of British India to the lasting^be State 

ami the people. V ' 

H. M. B. 


In proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer for his highly interesting and ,instructive paper, the Chairman 
(General Michael) said that, a.s Mr, Birdsvood. had paid him the compliment of aiiud||i^ to him personally in connection 
with the early eflForts ofthc Madras Government to introduce a workable system of^forcst conservancy into India, he 
might perhaps add a few words to what Mr, Hirdwood had said. There are few. men, he said, now left alive among the 
Indian services who knew or could remember—^as he did^—what the state of affairs was, as regards forests, half a century 
ago, when the Madras Government made the effort spoken of. In those days hundreds of acres of primeval forests 
used to be ruthlessly cut down and burned by the inhabitants for the ssice of a few scanty crops of millet. Timlx:r 
merchants used to bc allqwtsd to go into richly-wooded tracts and work their wicked w\Jl. No thought" seemed to be 
taken of the hereafter,^but in 184 ^expiTimental establishment was organised for the protection and the economical 
working of one of thp rhost valuable traces of forest in the far south of the Madras Presidency. Mr. Birdwood hud 
stated that, after seveh years :of somewhat uphill work a pronounced success, both financial and preservatiA c, was 
• achieved, and the ball was thus set rolling. Success was the one thing needed to cause the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company to cake tlicmatter up warinly-^conservancy measures and establishments spread riipU% all through 
India —and with what result ?;;y ^ the forests of, India were fast l>cii 1 g ruined by neglect and reckless waste, and 

the revenue was practically all existing (oresta were not only saved and put un^ care, but he (the 

Chairman) was afraid to say thousands of acres or square miles had been planted or reafforested, and the net 

tuiSual revenue stood at I yobg, 6 oo sterling or more. By that time also most of our colonics and dependencies, and 





‘ HSlDUMTlMBEkS. 

• even the United States, had taken a leaf out of India’s book, and had established forest conservancy departments. Of 
course, this gigantie success is due to the measure having reached Imperial proportions, Madras can only take credit 
fvr a share of it, but she is justly entitled to look back with satisfaction to her pioneering scheme having been started bn,,. ^ 
a sound basiS, and to its having thus proved a success. Too much stress cannot be laid on the value of two principles 
on w hich the work was begun—firstly, that full and liberal recognition and respect for the ancient communal rigl^ts of 
the people should iilw*iys be mainrained ; and secondly, that, in carrying out forest conservancy, preservation of the 
natural rfs<nirces should be the first consideration, and the acquisition of revenue a secondary one. The ancient rights 
o( the people over forest land is a matter with which it is vitally necessary to deal in a liberal spirit. The early records 
ot the India Office show that on this rock both Bombay and Tenasserim split when conservancy was first attempted 
there. Ihis same rock, has frequently cropped up since, as all forest officers know well—and a most dangerous one 
it is, because if once the local people think they have been badly or illiberally treated they have a thousand and one ' 
mcthfxls of showing hostility to the Department, and, maybe, to the Government itself. It was highly satisfactory to 
sec that luord Roberts, in the political part of his autobiography, took a clear-sighted view of this very question, and 
sounded a note of warning against undue over-riding of ancient forest rights, as a probable fertile source of discontent in 
India. He thanked Mr. Bird wood warmly on behalf of the meeting. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF PLATES 21, 28 and 33. 

lut^eni lll.'ick Plum, Jamlin. livergreen. VVo<.)d reddwb-grey, modfn'ntcly hard, darker near 

centre. Weight 4^^ lb*’-ptT cubic foot. Used for native building jmrpo.ses, agricultural implements, rice- 
morutrs, carts, and for w-ell work, as it resists iiction of water. Gives a good fuel One of the trees on 
which the Usar silkworm is fed. GAMiiH* 

28.—Andamanese Marble Wood. Evergreen. Wood hard, but liable to shrink and warj), • 
useful (or cabinet ,yv;ork* sticks, frames and carriages Should be of great value in European market, if 
known and supplied. GAMui.t. ..1... 

Zi- -Oififeraearpus liasse^^^ (Andaman Giirjnn) (== D. turbinatus.) The Giirjan Oibtree. A lofty evergreen. 

150 to 2tx> ft. high. .Sapwwd white, heartwooci red-brow’n. Its wood-oil is largely collected and exported, 
and is also used for painting bouses and sliips. 'Phe timber is used for houstt-biiildijig. canoes and packing- * 
cjises, but i.s soon destroyed by white ants and therefore not inuch in estimation. Gamulk. 



LIST OF TIMBERS ILLUSTRATED. 

' Plate'No-, 

Adrnanthera pavonjna ... .... 78 i Eugenia Jamholana 

Adina cordifulitt ... ... ... yy [ Gmelina arborea 

Angle niarmdos ... fiy Gurjan Oiltron 

Albizsjia Icbbek ... 45 ^ 61 Hopea parvifiora 

proccfra .■ .. ••• 59 ironwood of Pngu ... 

Andamaiuise Marbjc wood ... ! JackW'ood ... 

AquilariaagAllochi . .. ... ... 54 | 

Ai'tocafpus chnplas-ha ,.; ... ... 42 j Lagerstrormia FlosrReginas 

„ integriiolia ... 25 , 43 , 44 , 46 ,/ :! ? hypoleuca 

„ lakoocha ... ... ... 48 lanceolata 

Hd Fruit ... ... ... 6 K „ iomcnto.sa 

b»:rr)a annworiilla .. v. ••* 77 Mahogany-'foon 

Bischofia javanica .,. 41 Michdia clmnipaca 

Black r*hiin : . ... ... 21,22 iMinmsops elengi 

Blackwood .. ... ... 24 , 26 , 27 Milragvna parvifolia 

Camphor wood ... . 38 1 f iSirpal fcamphor wood ... 

Carcya ^boroa ... ... 73 A ' ; Pknehortia valida 

Cedar, Rod ... .,. 41 , ; \ Podpearpas.nftriifolia ... 

„ White ••• 39 ; ^ '' Ptero-r.^ipiis dalbergioides 

CodrdaToona ... ... 64 ^ A ^ ^ 

Odrus libani var. Dfodara ... 3 ^^; 37 = Etosewood ... 

Chloroxylon Swidenia ... 51 ; ; 

Chikrassia taljularis ... ... . 80 'V | ... 

Chittagong wood ... 1 ^,# r vI Sijihim Wallichii 

Cnuiamonuuirglanddilerum ... 38 i i ; Slficirea aBsamka 

Coramandd Ebony ... . ... ... &2 I i f talura 

Dalbergla laiifolia ... ... 24 , 26 , 27 ' !v -fiiak, ' 

Diodar ... ... ... "Si k ’ Tcctonagran^^^^ ..V 

Diospyros cbenum .... ... 83 J Termin^ha belerica * 

„ Kurzii ... ... ... afi i * „ . . lomcntosa ... 

.. mdaiioxylon .,. 82 triticoniali wood 

l>iplt‘r«Harpu.s Hassdlii (turbinatus) A•• 33 Walnut ... 

I»ys<)xylutu maUibaricum ... 39 i 40 I Xylia dolabriforniis 

■ . .. . ■ 83. j; 
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66 .— Gntelina arborca^ Linn. or .Sivano. A deciduous tree found ihrouoiioiit India, lUirma and tlic* • 

Andaman Islands. Wood flossy, close and evcMi-j^rainod, soft, light and strong, durable, does; not shrink, 

' warp or crack. Weight 30 to 40 lbs. per cubic foot. Kasily worked, readily takes paint or varnis}»; very 

durable under wviter. Highly esteemed for planking, furniture, domestic utensils, door panels, carriages 
and piUanquins. welhwork, boats, toys, packiiig-cavses. picture-frames, organ pipes, sounding-1 )oards and 
other sucli work where shrinkage is to be avoidod. lJ.setl in Burma for carving images, clogs and canoes. 
It would probcibly be a valuable wood for teii-boxes. 13 , Manson. J 
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^ beg to antiounce that they 

have printed on behalf of Hon. the Bari of Hiksmere, 

and for the Manchester University'Bress, 


A FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF THE FAMOUS 


Elit-ESitfERE GHAUCEB MS. 


cuiKsisting of Geoffrey Ghaucer's celebrated “Canterbury Tale.s,’‘ 
written by “ the Father of English poetry*’ aliout A D. 1386.' 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 

By J. PH. VOGEL, l‘H. D. 

*.sII iM- Ri N rEN J)iLN r. lit; n.Kt)i.oo ic.al .su rvi;' i', n t >kt111- rn ci r(.:i.i;. 

But ih*: h/ vp o/f/r/ ov. iriivrl/iuir over the pltuus of Bcrsid or India, suddenly to ctmit' 

ufnm an enoans!ic iUrd hiosone. It }\- n'/o:!) ed iiii over hi ve/Mne, irreeiu hlite, and other hues, and as a 
distant vie,o of it is ioui'ht of >.uarise.. its sta/c/v donirs and yriittcrrno minarets seem ?nade of (he lurest 
j^^o/df lihe^/asw /// a jare iind i^'rn a, a fairy-like apparilion of inexpressible ^raee and the most 

enchanting splendor.'' ^ 

^ iSiK Iih;(.)l<C;iC lilRDVVOOD, Industrial Arts of India, Vol, JI. p, joO). 

I. INDIAN TILKVVORK. 

# ♦ 

'[‘hr. srvrnty-six pliitrs of colLHirrd drawinj^s, which will Ix', preliminarily piihlishrd in five f:{ins«;‘CLUi\r issur-s 
of this journal, are intended for final publication as a volume of the Arc.hieolo^ical .Survey of India, 'l ln one 
hundrtrd ami sixteen panels of tile-mosaics rt;produced in these plates are Icnind on the west and north walls ul 
the Lahore h'ort which contains the palace build in 54s of the Grbat Moi^huls jehan^ir and Sliah Jehan ami core 
seqnently dales from the first half of the 17th century of our era. 

I his kind of w^all decoration is unequalled for its variety of desii^n and niamuficence of eoK.>ur, Introduced 
from Persia, it was iaroely resorted to for the brick buildings in the plains of NorthcTii Iiulia, especially in iht* 
Punjab, the most famous specimens beln'r found at l.ahore, the ca|)ital of that province. 

I'o the sobm* taste of the Westerner this mode of declaration may aj.)pea.r too gay ami j^aiidy to suit the 
ii:itiire of a building intended for religious M'orship or for a last reslingq)lace of tlu? dead. Hut certainly no 
dt-coralivc art could be devi.scd nK^re truly oriental in the dazzling brilliancy of its bright colours, more bright and 
brilliant in the splendour (»f an eastern sun. 

The best known example in 1 -ahore is the Mosijue of Wazir Khan which has formed the subjirct of two 
well-illustrated |)apers in this Journal.* This building situated in ilie heart of the ancient, brick-built city has 
pre.served on its facade and minarets the full glt>ry of it.s gorge^ous tile (haoration. 

^ .Pbe Chilli ka Rauza t at Agra is also familiar to travellers in Idindustan and lovers of oriental an. Other 
less cL'lehrated sjiecimens at Lahore are the Mosque of Dai Anga, { tlu‘ wetnur.se of the Fanperor Shah Jehan; 
the gateway (known as Chauburji) of the Garden of Zehinda Hegum, the taleiiu.*.d daughter of Aurangzel); that 
of the Gulahi Bagh or Rosewater Garden laid out by order of Mirza Sultan Beg; and the gateway (known as 
Chiingarh) belonging to the Tomb of Ali Mardan Khan, the great engineer ami g<»verm>r of Lahore. The.se 
buildings were all constructed between 1630 and 1660 ami con.sequently belong to the reign of Shah Jehan, tiie 
nio.st magnificent of the Great Moghuls. 

The impta’ial palace, of Lahore outshines all these, buildings by the truly princely niagniludt? of its colour 
decoration. A wall nearly 500 yards in length and 16 yards in height - in other wools a surface of more.' ilian 
8,000 square yards -has been adorned with pam^ls of lile-mo.saic.s. What Itnids this work an uncommon interest, 
is the circum.stiinc:e that here iiot only geometrical or foliatfx.1 designs have been used, Init in dehance of the tenets 
qf t.h<.‘ Mosllm cretjd a great number of th(‘S(?: panels e.xhibii figures of living bt?ings. Many of tlie scenes, 
illustrating the court life and pastimes of the Moghul sovereigns, [lossess considerable historical interest. .Several 
relate to cil^phant fights, which were one of the favourite recreations of the M(.)ghul (.'ourt ; and one ol the I'nie.st 
panels shows tour horsemen playing the noble game of chauj^an or Persian jiolo. 

.\H such panels as exhibit man or beast have been .selected for re[)roductir»i,^ exct'jit those which an* lou 
much damaged to he recogni.siible and some which are merely duplicates executed in a rliflrreni sebenu- dt cdlour. 
I'he work of reproducing these one hundred and sixteen [Kinds has in vol vetl considerable labour. Ii was st.i rted 
in the beginning of 1962 ; and in April of the same year my draftsmen had prepared tracings of .ill panels 
selected for publication, the exact colour of each separate tile being marked on tlie tracing. J in* height of the 
wall and the position pf some of the panels, which had to be. reached with bamboo ladders tied together, madi^ 
their task not only dijSficult, but decidedly perilous. 

• " •J. L. Ki|0ifig. Thf Monqtie aj Wusrlt Khun, Luliorc', .t.i.A. No. Jil. (July tS87) •'iii'i 

t K. W. StiiiUi; Moghul chlouf Agra., Pan I, Altu-halmd, .IttOL J Sureeg of /urlut, Ammnl iir.porl for IlKM-o i)).*. ai)f. plali? J V 
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- INDIAN TIl-EWORK. 

Tht! work of preparinj^ rlrawinj^s on a reduced scale from the tracings was ticcompHshed in my office, but not 
wltlioiu coniparing each finislu?d drawing with its original on the Fort wall. It took no less ilian five years to 
brhig the w(4fk to an end, as only part of the summer months could devoted to it, the cold season being taken 
up l)y insfwiction lours and excavation. I'he copying and colouring were entirely done by my Head draftsman 
Altinshi Ghulain Muhammad, who has been attached to the Archtcological Survey for twenty-four years. The 
excellence of his work does great credit to the Mayo School of Art at Lahore where he received his first training 
in the days when Mr. Lockwood l\ij)Iing was Principal of that institution. It wdll be doubly appreciated by those 
who have experienced the scf)r(:hing lu!at of a Lahore summer, which makes life intolerable and labour Ibathsome 
even to natives of the country. 

'Phe art of tile decoration, of which the J-ahore palace affords so .striking an example did not originate in 
India. It is true that traces of such work have been found in the aiurse of excavation of a few buildings,of the 
pre Muh;tiTnna<lan period, noiahly among the ruins of the famous pagoda of Kanishka at Peshawar. But in this 
peculiar instance there is every reason to .suspect foreign influence. It was apparently not until the Muhammadan 
pttriod that tile decoration came iiu«^ use in India and almost exclu.sivcly on buildings raised by the followers of 
Islam.* On the monuments of the earlier or Pathan period it is but sparingly found. Under the rule of*the 
Moghuls, on the contrary, it became^ one of the. most fiivourite modes of architectural decoration. The finest 
example of the earlier jx:riocl is the tomb of Rukn-ud-Din or Ruknd-Alain,\he glory of Multan. The saint after 
whom it is named lived in the reign of Cihiyas-ud'Din (/\.D. 1320-24), the first king of the I'liglaq dynasty of 
l..>elhi and in that of his son Muhammad Shah (A.D. 1324-51). 

“ The Rukn-i-Alam,” Cunningham t say.s, “as built entirely of red brick, bonded with beams of sisu wood 
which are now much decayed. The whole of the exterior is elaborately ornamented with glazed tile panels and 
string courses and battlements. The only colours used are dark blue, azure, and white, but these are contrasted 
with the deep red of tluj finely polished bricks, and the result is b(jth effective and pleasing. These mosaics are 
not, like those of later days, mere plain surfacc.s, but the patterns are rai.secl from half an inch to two inches above 
the background. 'Phis mode of construction must have been very troublesome, but its increased effect is unden¬ 
iable, as it unites all the beauty of colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern.” • 

Similar tile decoration is found on the tombs of the Nahars “the Wolves,” an Afghan dynasty which ruted 
at Stipur in the Muzaffargarh district of the Western l^injab. apjwirently at the time of the Lodi kings of Delhi 
(15th century). In addition to the colours enumerated by General Cunningham, we find yellow tiles used in the 
Sitpur buildings. 

It is from alwit 1500, the commencement of the Moghul period, that tilework appears on the monuments* of 
Delhi. Gne of the earliest examples is the tomb of .Sikandar Lodi al Khairpur. It must date from alx)Ut A.D. 
1517, the year in which that king iVw.cl 'Phe arches in.sidc the tomb are embellished with bands of tilework*in 
foliated and geometrical designs and iho s|)anclrels contain ro.settes in which blue tiles have been introduced. The 
entrance gale and the two kiosks in front show traces of square blue tiles; but here nearly all colotir has gone. 

Somewhat later in dai(^ are the tomb of Khawaja Khizr (A.D. 1524) at Sonepai, the battlements of which 
retain reniiiaiUs of deep blue lilt; decoration, and that of Maulana jamali, known as Jamali-Kamali, not far from 
the Qutbatold Delhi. The latter tomb is one of the most pleasing examples of early tilework found in the 
vicinity of Delhi. On the outside, a border of blue-and-white rcictaiigular tiles of the Multan type runs in a 
single row bctweeji the sandstone brackets which suppart the eayes. The parapet has remnants of a foliated 
bookr, the cornice a narrow band of ghizevl blue bricks, and the bittlements scjuare blue tiles cut so as to fit 
between the projecting merlons. Round the doorway also there are traces of tile decoration in deep and light 
blue and green. The interior of the tomb has a dado of tilermo.saic in d geometrical star pattern of deep and 
light blue, green aticl yellow. The upper portion of the Wall and the i^ifing are decorated with carved plaster, 
partly Inlaid with blue and yellow tile. ^ . 

The tomb just descrilxxl is an interesting tnihsiticm from the early tile work of the Pathan period to the more 
elaljoratc ornamentation of the reign of Akbar (A L). 1556-160examples of the latter type 
are found in the vicinity of “the Old Foit ” or PuranaiQila which was the Delhi of the early Moghul bmperors. 
Opposite the western gat<- <4 “ the (')ld I**on ” stands the Kha^ ruined mosque (A.D. 1563), which * 

still retains some bits of brilliant tile mo.saic's of geiniietricWl dt^gn itl the over die central arch and also 

roiiiui the three prayer niches or mikrahs with medaiijonH containing the sacred Other examples in the 

siimc neighbourhood are the ruined tomb known as Nitf 'Chliaatcri, ‘‘ the blue Pavilion,*' the entire outer surf^ 
which appears once to have been decorated with geometrical, and floral riiqsaics including inscriptions; and the 

* 1(if uitly oiu' <ix*iiitplo of H Hindu docom^d wlUi titoiii—a amnll 3i^ totii{do l(Uotrn ttii Nili Salimffarif Forti 

ut Tndhi, biU cviiloriiiy liH itiivtfiMfiljji otwmo otirliVr Kuiuituiftfidiiii i»difi(fi!e./. 

* Vol. V. t». nr.'; fikte XXXIX. 4 .d.ri 4 /. 1903 aH 26 , ])teW Xl. 
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Nila Cumto blue Pqmti/’ naW;u$ed^ Station^ near the village ot Nizam-ud-Din Auliya. The 

latter gilding jshbiild a^i^ed a s^ date on account of its . high-necked dome. Ampng 

the wohdeHut.collection of historic tombyi gmuped round th^^ Dargah of the Auliya Saint, one of tin* most iittmci- 
ive is that of AkbarVfosterrfaA^ Shams?ud-jpm Atgah Khan, surnamed Azam Khan * T his building is luJorned 
with fafencie mosaics in w deep blue and green tiles are combined with white marble in geoincirical fjjuterns- a 
inode of decoration not found anywhere else, The building must date from A. 1 ). 1567, 

The tile mosaics of Akbaris reign exhibit a scheme of five colours—deep and light blue, green, yellow and 
white; ttie designs are essentially geometrical. 

The tilerwork of Lahore represents again a later stage in the development of this mode of building decoration. 
It belongs to the 17tb century and more especially to the reign of Shah Jehan (A.D. 1628-5^^) the period when 
Moghul art reached its greatest magnificence. At Lahore I know of only one example of the i6th century, 
namely the tomb of Shaikh Musa Ahangar, or “Mo.ses the Blacksmith’* which with its brilHanl blue dome greets 
travellers on their first arrival in the capital of the Punjab. The Hat dome is facf'd with small glazed bricks, the 
drum with square blue-and-white tiles and the body of the building with a frieze of tiles of the same shajie iind 
colour. Shaikh Musa, the patron-saint of the Lahore blacksmiths^ died in the beginning of Akbar s reign and 
his tomb is said to have been built by that Emperor’s^ motber.f 

The Lahore tile-work of Shah Jehaii’s reign is of a much richer and more elaborate kind. In most cases the 
entire fa9ade of the building is decorated with faience-mo.saics arranged in rectangular and square sunk panels. 
Sometimes the surfiice remaining between those panels is covered with a layer of redrcoloured plaster, in which 
by nieaiis of white lines the effect of brick and mortar is prodifced. This is, for instance, the case with pf)rti<)ns 
^ of the Mosque of Wazir Khan in Lahore City, The tiled panels display geometrical or more, commonly foliaifjd 
and floral patterns, enclosed within simple geometrical or scrolled borders. Very often the design consists of a 
flowering plant, a vase filled with flowers or a dish of melons and other fruit. It will be noticed beneath that 
these vases occur ^so on tile-clad buildings in Persia, but are ultimately derived from China. According to 
Mr. Edmund Smith! they are seldom or never found on Indian edifices prior to the time of Jehangir's reign. I'lie 
flowers represented arc in most cases hard to identify owing to their shapes being conventionalized and their 
naWal hue adapted to the restricted scheme of five or six colours. Some panels contain inscriptions, either texts 
from the Quran in Arabic or foundation-poems in elegant Persian. 7 'he general character of the designs is closely 
related to that used in the fresco painting of the period, but the latter mode of decoration admitted of greater 
freedom and naturalism. This will be evident by comparing the tile-mosaics of Wazir Khan with the fresco 
painting inside that niosc[ue. 

^ The spandrels over the arches usually display graceful designs of flowers and foliage intertwined with scroll¬ 
work ; and along the battlements runs a border of the well-knownor crenelated pattern. The doin<^s 
of mosques and tombs are usually faced with tiles of a uniform colour, but in a few cases, such as the tomb of 
Dai Anga. the wet-nurse of Shah Jehan, two colours are used. Th^ mostiue founded by the .same lady, locally 
known as the Railway Mosque, is the only instance at Lahore known to me, in which tile-work is craployeHl to 
decorate the interior of a building. This edifice which for several yejirs was utilised as a IVaffic Superintendent’s 
Office, has recently been restored to its pristine destination. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the buildings of Leihorc which are decorated with tile-work. 7 'he most 
noticeable have already been mentioned in the course of this paper. It should, however, be remarked that, al¬ 
though this tile decoration of Shah jehan’s reign is nowhere better represented than in the capital of the Punjab, 
some isolated examples met with in other places of Northern India. In the same ])rovince we have the .Sbahi 
J^asjid belonging to the Tomb of Shah Biirhan at Chiniot in the Jhang district and the Dakhnai Sarai in the 
Jalandhar district, buHjt by Ali Mardan Khan about A.D. 1640. 

The Chiniwali Masjih in the Ambala district has its minarets and eastern facade covered with 

floral tile-mosaics. According to Rodgers,f the date of the building is A.H. 973 or ^.1). 1565-6. 

S^haura, a sma:ll in the Ambala district possesses the Mosque of Abdul Wahab, built in A.D. 1669, in 
the reign of Aurahgzc^y the ^ which was once covered with tile-mosaics in floral [Miierns 

That thq art of also in the Province of Agra is proved by a few nionumeiit.s. In 

the yeiy he?irt of the sacted li.mdu city of Math^^^ Muttra) there ri.ses the jami Masjid founded by Abdun- 

4 145, pAthiui mhil that it wa** built in Akbar’s rcii;u. Luiif, Lnhore^ }»!>. Z(M umt :)}•:! nmivrtH ibnt SUuiVli 

' M di«d In A.H. 025 (AifX hi# tonb vn» bulH in th» time of Ibrahim liodi, but quoUw ihi* Ait»-i-Akbiiri wbere it im snhl that he 

• / . dieA ib Thelht^KUtomeiu iKimrrout. Cf. lVba(jftU»Akbari (Imokn^ 

. ; Ceieur § iUwised lilt of objeotn of arduuologiual iutomt in the PiinjAb, Lahore, pp. 40-£# 

.'v .-A' 
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Nabi Khan, who was governor of Mathura from to 1.668 The da^6 0^^^ 

(i\.H. io;i or A D. » 660-1) is contained in a chronc^ram* “Xhe hujidihg/’ 
siclerable siz<? and has four very lofty minarets, which mth other parts of the fabric^w 
bright coloured plaster mosaics; but only a few paiiels now reujain, and the yvhole 
becoming a ruin.” It is interesting to note that AWun^Nabi, the founder of this th® 

Hp|>ointed to Mathura, was governor of Sirhind in the Punjab. 

A much finer and more famous example of tile decoration is presented by the Chini ^ 

Tomb/ which rises on the left kink of the Jumna and is not the least of the Moghi^ buildings of 

been fully described and illustrated by Mr. Edmund Smith in One of his able voltimeaf Thero is 

to tell the date of its erection, but tradition holds that it contains the remains. of AfitiU KhaUi a [ioet» yhp died at 

Lahore in A.D. 1639. If this tradition is correct, we may here also suspect the influence from the Punjab, the 

home of Indian tile decoration, Mr. Smith, however, is of opinion that the Ghini ka Rauza was not built .until 

the reign of Aurangzeb. but docs not substantiate his view by any arguments. 

* Agra, or rather the neighbouring village of Sikandrah, possesses earlier s|^ciiTiens of tile decoration in the 
kiosks of Akbar s mausoleum and in the Kajich Mahull, said to have been built by the Emperor Jehangir for his 
queen, Jodh Bai. But in both cases the tile-rwork is of the ^earlier and pkiiogr type found in buildings near Delhi. 


I have remarked above that the art of tile-work was introduced into India from Persia, where it formed the 
chief decoration of brick buildings for many centuries, j Here also a great variety of style is noticeable in build¬ 
ings of different f)eriods. In general, it may be said that in the earlier examples geometrical designs are used 
and the prevalent colour is blue. This i.s, for instance, the case'with the famous Blue Mosque of Tabriz built by , 
Jehan Shah (1437-68) and with the Masjid-i-maidai) at Kashan qf tW t3th or 14th century, I may note here 
that the Persian term ^asAi by which tile-work and faience in general is indicated, not only in Persia but also in 
Northern India, i.s derived from the name of the last mentioned town. Kashan in Irak. 

It is mceresting that in the earliest Indian tile^work, that of Multan, also the colours are blue ifod white and 
the patterns exclusively geome^^^ . v 

Another famous example of early tile-work is the Gord-Amir, “the Grave of the Chief,” i.e, the Mausoleum 
of the Great Timur built in his capital Samarkand in A.D, 1370. It was constructed by Persian artisans and 
under an architect, Muhammad ibn Mahmud of l.sfahan, who is mentioned by name in one of the inscriptions on 
the edifice. The high drum and melon-shaped dome are dad with glazed bricks of clark blue, light blue -and 
white. The courtyard is decorated with faience mosaics of a different styles Himilar Ip those found on Persian 
monuments of the beginning of the 15th century and prt>bubly executed abput 

The tile-work of Delhi and Lahore is evidently derived from a later type of Persian, fafoncei namely that 
which was in vogue in the t6th and 3 7th century under the gteat rulers^ the Safavi dynasty (A.D, 1502-1736) who 
were contemjmraneous with the Great Mogljuls of India. As early as the 15th century exar>i|iles of this style of 
work occur on Persian buildings. Sarre reproduces a piece of faience mosaic which he acquired at Teheran, 
but which was said to originate from the famous Mpsque td Imam Riza. at This specimen is 

similar in design to Latere tilework and has the same schertie pf colour including crimson. The mosque of 
Meshed is said tp be contemporaneous with the Elue Mostpie of Tabriz, but some porUcHis were added by the 
rulers of the Safavin:house. ■ 

The Persian section of the M usee, clu Louvfe contams a “ phiquP de faience de rev^ement ” origlpariug tem 
a mosciue at Tauris of the I5di century. This specinite klsp.^xhill^ts exatey tte s^^ 
work of L;iliore. It conudos a fragmentary Arabic;mstrt{3rion;hl w|iite letters im^ > 

stalks of turquoise blue on a dark-blue kickgroiintl. 1 It;is inter^tmg fp iipte of 

Persian tile-mosaic and the earlier work of the With letter^ arid orriaments in 

relief, turquoise blue on a ground.-of.. whhe-and-gpld^.;y '- 
A building of e.Kceptiottal intemt in tte pf 
ud-Din at Ardebil in Azerbaijan, half-way telctep 

Safi, the progenitor of the Safavin house !lye<t in the 

son contains not only the Saint’s gravid but hj.te tkvfc iof'Iilnail the : 

Ablxis the Great (1587-1629) the Persiaii at JCumt^but ^ill rc^ 

as tlveir national ■ siinctuary.' The tikswork'.was comitenced:in' tte;';i6’th; '■centpry. and■ cQmplptpd’:^te 4 er?;.A&^^ 
(1642-1667), and therefore coincides with the great period of ^ 

arut «d. Pl>. lyKlK, fltiU lUoubdialin, Sue., ^ y 

i TUo fidlowttyr ubm!rvtfciti»iM raKiifdtug PerMian tile-wvrk diiriviMl from yrUiiwuh S 




-'.p]aii''';<ind '-siiurmountcd .with ' a ■ ■flat ' rfpm^—'is . 
^ •:iiai€ed'.wit!b/i^;^4^y^?|^ii^^ib^k^ from/tbat of the Moghul•■i 

:-. 'prayer Tcxim also differs ■..frhm- . - 

: ihdo-Mpghi^^ Bls^k and dark green, not found in I iidia;. itre jjartiniinent. 

i reign of Abbas II. and completed in A.p. 

■ with faience mosaics closely related those 

found^pp thelight-coloured flower stalks ioterlaced with 
ambeskjues 'bn a Thb inkaripboh whfo^ consists of white letters interlaced with slim spiral tendrils 

div a Sadlt-bfoiJ gtbuoij is surmounted by a^ with a stalactite decoration above. In these 

.pjaheis the aratie^ie di^ppears dmost coinpietety^^ we find the flower-stalk mostly issuing from 

,a vase and flllmg the arched; area of the panel/ vases are likewise conventionalized and have a 

foot in the shape of b ppin^d leaf resemU b palmette. These are derived from Chinese examplcjs 

and are found in Persian art i6th century, also on carpets of the period—the so-called 

vasyp-Carpets." (Sarre); ; We have notic^ above that such flower-vases fomi a common feature on the tile mosaics 
of Lahore. Sarre renibrks that Chinese influence makes Persian art from the i6th century onward— 

in ceramic art, in carpet^Jand in nimmture painting. V ^ ^ ^ 

It is not a HtUe curiern^ that on the ^me the mosque of Ardebil we find a panel in which the Chinese 

vase is placed between tWo peiW:ocks*^a device observes, is very frequent in Byzantine art. 1 

may add that it is also veiy common in Hindu of the Western Himalaya, especially on the car\^ed 

fountain-stones of Chamb^ State, but-^strange to say—in Indian tile-work it does not occur. 

• An in^ription bn the gate of Shaikh Safi’s mausoleum mentions the name of Juhibn Isfahani as the arch¬ 
itect of the building. At Isfahan, the capital of the Safavin kings, we find several more examples of that faintice 
decoration which rose to siich prontinence during their reign. The mosque of Shaikh Lutf-ullah, situated on the 
east side of the famous Maidan, was built under Shah Abbas in the l>eginnmg of the 17th century. The entrance 
gate resembles that of the Mausoleum bf Ardebil, but is only partly decorated with real mosaics. “ Only the 
upper portten of the niche ” Sarre remarks; “ with stalactite vault and the inscription band shines in the 
brilliant colour orfhe faiit^nce mQki,ics, contr^^^ the faint colours of the [sqiKire] tiles beneath 

which were first glaziki and subsequently psiinted.” 

1 ft the Madms^ Madard-Shah or “ College of the Queen-Mother ” situated on the east side of the Chahar 
Bagh at Lffahan wre find also mostly square tiles side by side with faience mosaics. It was built in A.D. 1710 by 
Shah Husain in memory of his mother, and consequently is one of the latest examples of decorative tile-work 
.found-^in Persia. ■ 

The growing use <rf square tfles during^^^ A^^ century was evidently due to the greater facility of this 
proc^d 4 compared with the laborious, but much more effective a of tile-mosiiic, in which each piece had to be 
cut to its pmper'shape.- The change, therefbr^^ decided degeneration, though an attempt w^as made 

to imitaki in thb sqUa 

It is rioteworthy ^ examines of Indian tile-work also we find the faience mosaics replaced by 

square tiles. This the case with the robsque of Begampura near Lahore which was built by Zakariyya 

Khan, surhamed Khan BahkdU the Governor of the Buhjab under Muhanfimad Shah. It seems, therefore, that 
throughout its history the Indian art decoration has closely followed the examples furnished by Iran, 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 

Hy J. PH. VOGEL, IMi. D. 

SUl’i;KIN TKN'DHNT, ARCII.-KOI.OGICAL Sl'KVl'.Y, NOK THliKN CIRCLH. 

II. T}\\S. LAHORE FORT. 

riu* jjalact; of th(‘ (.ircal-Moj;huls at Lahore docs not enjoy as ineai a (elchrit)' as those of Aj.:ira. .I'alehjitir 
Sikri and Delhi. It .should l)e reine.n\hep‘d that Lahore, was only a. secondary capital of the Moj(hui ein|>ire. In 
the iSth oeiiuiry it was hardly vised as a ro\ al residence, though we may assume that, the tjovernors of tlu* Punjab 
rt'sided in it. bVom the time of the Afghan invasions tin- kini» of Delhi lost all inlluence in this i^rovinee. For 
a short period the sjilcndoiir of sovereignty was revivi-d within the attcient walls, when Ranjii Sin*,^'!! united the 
.scaftered Sikh fnces in his |)owerful hand and made Lahore his caj.»ital (i^QO). d'he death (.>1 tin.; Lion of Lahore 
( ]S3<)) was soon followed hy the anne.xation of the Punjab (1^40) anrl from that time the Fort wa.s jrarrrisoned by 
liritish trooj)s. 

rhouj^h most j)eo|)le will a^rcc with liernier that the palace of Lahore does not di.sjtlay tlse same ma^nih- 
ceiice as those of Aj^ra and Delhi, it |>ossesst*s no small amount of interest both arrhitcelural and historical. 
Whereas the Dellti palace was entirely built on one jilan and at one litne and constnjuenily e.\,c.<;ls by unity and 
clearness ot composition, it (lot^s not exhibit that curious variety of styh^ noticeable in the Lahore l)uildini4S. 
w hich wt;re cornmt'.nced hy Akhar, continued by jerhanc^ir and comjileied by Shall J(-*lian, and which comj>rise a 
few remnants of the cfihemeral .Sikh rnlt!. 

rile early Moghul edilices built of jirofiisely sculjiliired red sandstone are distinguished by features of Mindu 
architecture such as brackets w ith tigiires of elephants ami lions, and friezes of peacocks - which are character- 
i.stlc of iIk: toh'rant rule of Akbar and jehangir. 'Die inagnificem Shah jehan indulged in tlie use ol whitt* 
marhkr adorned in llit! 'rnscan fa.shion with floral de.sigiis of agate cornelian and lapis lazuli. 

'Die only jiprtion of the lo>n which may he ascribed tv» .Aurangz<*h is the gate facing the Hazuri Ikigh and 
the Ikidshahi Masjid or Imperial Moscjiie which was Iniili by the same emperor.^ I he later Mogliuls do not 
s(;eyi to have onuributed to the Lahore palace. "Die few additions due to Ranjit Singh and his short reigned 
successors are easily n.u’ogiiizal.)le by their gaudy and harliaric sjjlejidoiir. It must, howaiver, be admitted that. 
tlKiugh their attempts at caiihellishing the Moghul palace have luul llie cutUrary (?Hecr, there is here no evi«lence 
of thai vandalism which in the days of Sikh rule spoiled so many a venerable monument in the neighbourho»id 
ol l...ahortL 

The historical as.socialioiis of the L.diore bori will lie best reiiii rnliered in thi: course t»f a detailed account 
of thet various buildings which it contains. P>ut first it will be n(u:e.s.sary to review the literary sources Irom which 
wa* derive our knowledge. 

'Die Eiiro[»ean travellers wdio had occasion to visit J.ahore in the course of the 1 yrh century do not conirihute 
much to our knowledge of the Mogliiil (xilace ami its liiiildiiigs. In general tlu?ir notes on Lahore are lamentably 
brief, as compared with what w-e know from llu.* same source regarding the; Delhi and Agra forts. It is true, that 
William .Pinch who spent .sev(‘ral inondis of the years 1610 and i6ii at l.ahore tlevotes some pagt;s to a des¬ 
cription of this city in which the [lalace is treated with conside.»*ahitr detail.- IJiit his account does not convey a 
/!lear idea ol file various courts (most of which are ii(» longer naceahk:) and of their relative |>osition. Finch 
dwells cm ctTtain pictures rejii'esenting It:hangir, with his ancestors and nobles among wliich hr notes a picture 
of Christ.and one of the Virgin Mary. 'Diese pictures have.—wrongly 1 believe been ideniifieil witii tlu tilt- 
nio.saic.s which are edited in the fircsem pajier. 

In the course of my article I shall have occasion to revert to this question. 11 ere it will he sufficient io add 
that Finch’s description of the city of Lahore and of the palace whicli it contains has been copied tirst hy 
Joannes de I-ast (in Latin translation) and siibse(|uently l>y Sir 'Phonias Herbert, hy the latter in an .ibhrirviaied 
and partly corrupted form. Theveiiot in his turn seems to have c«)pied Herbert.'* From tht*s».: two authors it 

* * Tlu* }»aviljoR Vnowii a# Naiiltikh li:in Ik'ijm hmtiW io .Vsuiumzvb, I'Ui \vi1lu>Mi riutUorjl.v. Siv p. 11. 

Pur^tkti^ his Viil. TV, pp fi2 IT. KiucJi arrivfid ul Jjah(»n» «n Uk' Itli I'Vlirujivv Kilo ip. r»l) ami tluTv >ti]l mi Mir I7lli -Mny 1(510 (p. ,'i.K) 

Joa^nuc.** lie J}e impf.riv Mapm - J/niiit mrn ctHHmHnttD'ins r n/rMs trvi'titrihuif roiige^ius. jAiirdiirii IVitavonmi lt;;i]. T. llerlu-rt, Xfwr 

^ftfrs tt'aieU inltt .i/riftt avd Asiu Iht f/rir.// txpuri'ilfp dfarrihintf flu fftmvns •>/ /'I'fvMi //ird fndo.'funf. U»3S. TAr T>\n t is f>f Mvhsit ur 

lie TAenenol inltt the Leeahi. .Loudon 10 n7. I’uH TH. p. 00. Latif (lialioro ]». 110) in iinutin},' llorlKirt. \vrmi;.ly suy.r tliut lliv latter visited 

in Ui;!0. Ttie IruLti is tliHt Herbert never vimted Litliore jit all. 
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wDiilvl ;L|)|i(Mr as ij iht* Port t>i Lahorf! had iwa;lv(-; j^alus, thi*(tt; «mi the siflc of thr town and nine tiawards the; 
i:‘>njury. lint a perusal ol the corresixanlin;^* j)iiss«iji>'e of Finch will sitow that in speakinj^ of •“the castle.’* he 
ivKMn.s the foftilicd city. The twelve iL^atns in <jucslioii arc. coiisc(|U(Mitly the city gatt.’s which arc preserved, some 
in name alone, up ifj the present day.' 

M.inucci who was scatlcd at J .ahorc for some time as a successinl “ Faraiij^i (loctor” has left us a chapter 4m 
the origin and description ol that city, but docs n(.>i include the ))alaci! in his account. Flscwhcre^ he makes 
occasional iiu.ntioti of the Lahore f‘'ort, but c(msidcrinjr his i»|>p(jrtunitics, the information he suji|)lig^ii* 
remarkably futile. 

hram^ois Bernier.*-* the |)hysician of Aurangzeb, who has left us such an accurate and lively description of 
the Delhi palace, desjmehes that of Lahf>re in only a few lines, thouy^h he slaytjd for more than two months in 
thi.s town on his way to Kashmir (1683). 'ravta-ner*'j^ives nothing but a resume of Bernier’s account of the 
caj.>ital of the l^injah. 

1 he narratives of the Fuiroj>ean writers wdio visited Lahore durinjj the Sikh period are hardly more satisfac¬ 
tory. Dr. J. M. Honinher]L»er-^ who resided at Lahore; as physician of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and must have 
known the.* locality very well, has publislujd a view of tht? citadel of Lahore? to wdiich is added a brief e.vplarirftory 
note with the names of some of the buildings in and around the l^'ort. The traveller William Moorcroft^* wdio 
viewed the city of Lahore on the 13th May JS20 nndt.T the guidance of the Governor Faqir Nur-ud-Din, devotes 
a page to the Fort in which he gives a general idt.’a of the aspect of the palace during Sikh rule. " Ranjit 
Singh, ” he says, “has cleiirecl away some* of the rubbish, and has repaired or refitted some of the ruined build¬ 
ings of Jehangirand Shah-jehan ; hut his alterations have? not alwa\'s been made with good feeling or taste.” 

11 (? was the first to notice the tile decoration on the Fort wall. 

I may note here that we possess an excellent map of the I .ahorc Fori in the Sikh period. The original 
which belonged to the late Faqir (Jamr ud-Din, son of Faqir Nur-iid l.)in just mentioned, has been cojiiecl and 
repnidiiced several times.** • 

It is strange that, even since the British oceupatif)n afforiI(?d better opjjortunities for th<.! study of the Lahore 
palace, iht; suliject has received so little attention. Mr. J. I I. rhornton' incUuU?d a brief description of the l*'ort 
in his handy guide book of Lahore. He fully recognized the importailce of the lih? decoration on the Fort wall 
as by far the most nmiarkable fea.ture of tile jialace. But for the rest his account, w^hicli is mainly based on local 
tradition, is instifficient both as regards the architecture and history of the buildings. 

Muhammad Latif^ in his work on ilie antiquities of Lahore adds very little to Mr. Thornton's descripyon. 
He consulted it is true -native historians, hut did not utilize them to the e.\b nt he iniglu have done. In quot¬ 
ing Sir 'I'homas Herbert, he changed btith s|)c.lling and wording ol the passage and drew wiong conclusions from 
it. In Jehaiigir’s inscri[ition in the Fort lie read the year as A. 11 . instead of 1027. * 

It is gratifying that, wliereas the narratives of Rurojiean travellers and writers tail to do justice to the Lahore 
palace, we posse.ss some very lull and reniarkahly accurate notices in thi* works of Mnhainnuidan historians of 
the 171I1 century. I note pariicularly the Badshah Naniali by Mulla ‘Abdul flamid and the *Amal-i-.salih by 
Muhammad Salih. Both these .luthors wt?re citizens of Lahon?. J'he passages relating to iht? 1 aihorc Fort fnim 
from these and other works ha\‘(’ lieen coIh!ct(?d and di.scussed with much judgment by Maulwi Nur Bakhsh in an 
able paper published in the first Annual R(?port of the Ardueological .Survey of lndia.t> In the light of those 
conienijioraneous accounts sc’veral statements of later writers have had to ])e corrected or modified, 

1 lu* researches of Nur Bakhsli have c?nal)Ied us to make a clear disiinction l)elwt;en the early Moghul build¬ 
ings raisetl liy Akbar an<l Jehangir and those added by Shah [c’han. ** 

I he fort contains two iVrsian inscriptions, relating to these two building periorls. One, dated in tht?.twelftlt 
year ol Jehangirs reign or A.H. 1027 (A.D. 1617.iS) records the compIctLn of the early Moghul palace by 
Ma‘mur Khan. It has been rendered: “In the twelfth year of the l:)le.ssed accession of His Imperiat Majesty, 
the shadow God, a .Solomon in dignity, Kayom. rs in state, an Alexander in arms, the asylum of tile 
( aliphate. tile F.mperor Niir-ud Din Jehangir, the s<:a of the FTnperor jalal-ud Din Akbar, the Champion of the 
Faith. corrvspondingioA.H. 1..27 [A.D. ,617-18], the building of this auspicious palace was complLd under 

» M.nnuvi. Xf.r.c, Wo,or. V.., 11 . .f. Luhnr. p. «C. Vol. 11 (Vnri, JG 78 ) Vol It « 64 

* ,*.« M.uyfHtuHU, (Vionn.1 Ism) pp SM f. Ellgli^ll l-ninsl: ThirNf^jiveyear^ iH ihf. K»tH 1852 ) Vo, I!». JlMi ’ * »• 

• W. iiiid O TrolKMik, Ti nrcU in /Au Himalaifan prorinatit o/ ITinAuKian and the Punjab cli;. (Jiomlon 18411 Vol 1 i> 164 

f' ''srri.tt; i,i Iff' ^'n^:tonnt .ifouumeni^, JuHt'Httt nf InUinn Jrt, 


(Jiomlon 1841 ) Vol. I j). 304. 

1 ./, V«l. VJ ( 189 B). Mi,,; ^raw.ni,, ,,/• Uwdoii INMI) 

No. 77. Tlw plan was traced in 1883 in Major (.■ol4*’*i OiTioti. ‘ ^ 

• f l. ihon; 187(1) pp. oC-.-iM. ^ Lahore i iU hintarji, arahHeidvrat .larf antiquitiM (Uhore pp, np-J27 

AnuutU Hrport ItHM) 3)31. 21H-22-i. * 


• i n'hittifoijieii I 0/ iadin. 
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quadrangle <jf the l.>iwin-i-‘amrn which measured 730 l>\ 46(.> fee;! and was enclosed on four sides hy a rangt' of 
the superintendeftee of his most humble disciple and slave the devoted servant Ma'mur Khan. ’ • 

The second inscription painted over the Hlephant (iaic (I lathi Pol) is dated in the fourth year of Shah 
Jehan or A.H. 1041 (A.D. 1631-32) and contains ilje [miisc of the Shah Hiirj or Uoyal Power comjdeied in that 
year by ‘Abdul Karim. It runs as follows : 

“ The kiii^, a jamshed in dignity, a Solomon in grand(Mjr. a Saturn in state,” 

•“' , “ Who has carried the banners of his glory beryond the sky and the sun," 

‘‘‘ The second 'Lord of Constellation^ Shah Jehan, to whom in justict‘ and generosity Nausherwan is no 
equal nor Afredun a peer,” 

“ Ordered a Royal 'Power (Shah Purjl to be erected which for its immense, height” 

“ Is like the P.)ivine 'Phrone beyond imagination and coiu-epfion.” 

“ In purity, height, (jlegance and airiness, sueh a tower ” 

Has never appeared from the castle of the sky nor will." 

“ The sincere servant and laithfiil disciple, ‘Abdul Karim,” 

* “ After the completion of the building devised this elate ; ” 

“ For ever like the fortune of this king, a jamshed in arms,” 

“ May this auspicious lofty tower remain safe from destruction! 

“A. 11 . 1041, the 4th year of the Accession.”^ 

Nur Hakhsh has rightly pointed out that this Shah Hurj is no other than the vSaman JJurj wliich (K:cU])ies the 
north-w(^st corner of the Fort. This i.s evident from the very accurate description of this |)ari of the j»alace 1 )) 
'Abdul Hamid in his Padshah Namah. The assumption that the inscrijjiion refers to some other tower which 
has disappeared is, therefore, to bc^ rejected. 

The plan of the Shah Hurj had be(‘n executed by Yaminu d daulah Asif Khan vvh(» had been apfioinied 
^governor of Lahore in the year 1625. Iie.*sidcs this building .Shah jehan erected the large hal! of the Diwan i 
‘amm, for which he had issued orders in the tirst year of his reign. 

Mulmmniad Salih mentions that in 1633 ^hah jehan ordered the construction of a new Cihusl-khauah and 
Khwahgah under the su[)ervision of Wa/j’r Khan, the Physician and Governor of Lahore^ whose name is best 
known in connection with the inagniiiccnt mosque w'hich he founded in that city. 

We read again in the Padshah Nan»ah that in November 164.1 ihe Fmperor inspected a marlile edifice oven 
Ionising the river Ravi which has recently been conqileted and was j.)robably one of the two buildings ordered 
elcjvcn years before, 1 presume that it is tlit* same as the* marlile pavilion known as Chhoii Khwal:)gah. 

• It will be seen from the published plan that the Laliore I"on has roughly the shape of a rectangle measuring 
1250 by 1 i(X) feci. The main gates arc in the centre of the west and (‘ast walls. A glance at the plan will show' 
that the orientation of the western gate is not in agreement with that of the Port and the biiililings which it cr>ii- 
tains. The position i)f the gate is evidently determined by that of the Hazuri Hagh enclosure whi(‘h in its turn 
must have been built in connection with the Imperial Mos(|uc or Hadshahi Masjid of Aurangzeb. Tlu^re can he 
little doubt that the Hazuri Hagh enclosure was constructed as a font-court to the Moscpie. and at the same time 
as a link betw'ecii the Mosque and the palace. Latif may be right in saying that originally it ser\'cd the purpose 
of a siirai and wan only made into a garden by Ranjit Singh, riie w'ell-know'n baradari in the centre, built from 
the spoils of Muhammadan tombs, is certainly a moniimtMit of the famous Sikh soldier king who often held his 
durbar in it.*'* 

1 .atif calls the western gate to the P'ort the Akbari Durw'azah and asserts that it was Kuiilt by and named 
Sifter the Emperor Akbar. But from what has been remarked above it follows that this gate cannot be anterior to 
the Imperial Mosque which was built in A.D. 1673. riie style also points to some such date. 'Phe name 
Hazuri liTigh Durw^azah seems, thertifore, more approfiriate. The eastern gate w'hich k?ads into the City is called 
MfivSti Durwazah or “Gate of Intoxication.” 

.Since the British occufiation both the main gates have been bricked up, and sole access to the fortress is 
gained through a postern dating from the year 1853, behind which rises the gorgeously decorated 1 lathi Pol or 
Elephant Gate which will be fully n<)ted in the sequel. It once formed a [irivate entrance to tiu' aparinuaus 
occupied by the emperor and his ladies. At present a ramp of modem military con.struclion leads alcmg liie Ixick 
of tfie Moti Masjid to the centre of the P"ort. 

PVom the so-called Akbari Durwazah a curiously twisted passage led up to the western entrance of the great 

* SiiUiboi-QM'ati i.d. One born uudor »rt Ajin«i>»ciQUKcoiijiinotiioii of Jupitor :ind Venus; a fort.iiiiiito und invincible kin^'. 11 i»i tbo lillc of jlmir Tirniir. The 

Kmpbror Shah irclmu w ouliilod Saliih-i-QinuiH-Sani i.e. tU« ttoooud Amir Timur. 

■ l^ublie interiftiottg at Lahore, Vol. XXVlt, pp. 8J0, hl2; Ijilif, tahurv. p. 121. llonitibprgrr, i>y‘. «'//. uWU Mo. 8. 
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vaitlif 1 (ii.nni*' rs vviili r< valcways on thr west. souiK and east side.s, ()l this larj^'e cloister nolhinjj now 
main-. * xerjii ihe liiiir co'irt in IronL «>1 the l^-arl Mos(|iu:. TIk: front-wall of this court IcfriiH^d part of the 
vv a -i it; of fh( |.vri;«; enclosure, and still t'.nnvc)s st>ni<! idea of its apijcarancc. Its destructicMi lor military pur- 
po:;e . is ili<’ more to he d(tplore<l !>> die amK|nariaii, as this arcade must have been one of the oldest pt»rtions of 
ili" Lali<jre balaii*. d here is reason lo suj.ipose, as Nur Ibikhsh has pointed that it existed already in <he 
n ill'll of .\kl);n, as the number of bays shown on the map of the Sikh [K'-riod vi:ry closely at^rees with that of 114 
nu*niioin;d Ijv AI Ikidaoni m his account ol the* c<.:)(.'!l>rii.lion ol ihtr N<wv V<‘ars day by Akbar on the 
I )(‘<:r:ml>er. 1 sS;*. 

t ?vi r tlu* enrrancr-lo the liith^ court yard just nolerl we find a wliitt? marble slab with the inscription of 
h-hariLpr wliich records the ( oinpletion oi the palaia; in A.D. 1617-18 l>y Ma‘miir Khan. 1 his inscription—it 
should Ik. iioteil does noi reler to the conslruction of ilur P(?arl MosijiK.*. as Latif seems to assume. J he. term 
ititulii/ k'hiMtoJi literally ‘ I louse of borium:" denotes a palace and not a moscjue. TIk' palace in t|ue.slion erm- 
sisied evidently of the Uw^r (|ua<lrani;le of the 1 )iwan-i ‘amm constructed iiy Akbar and the smaller .square 
adV'iniu-4 it to die north wlii<‘h is now usually designated as the *|u;n.lrano^le of Jehanjviir. I h(.‘se are no doubt tbe 
iwo courl.i, mentioned by •'^ir I'liomas 1 b.rbert, '’pointin;;' out two wayt« ; one to the Kinj^’s Durbar and Jiirneo 
I where he<' flaily shtrwc's hiinselfe unto his people) the oilier to llie Devon- Kavvn (31* Lin‘.al I fall (where* every eve 
from eii^Iit lo ek.ven lie discoursr'.s with his Dmbraves.)" ^ 

d he ojien pillared hall vvliich projects into die lari^e court from the centre of the north side is the Diwaii-i- 
‘amm. It has noted alnive that this bihldinj^ is due lo .Shall Jehan, wlio ordered its construction in the first 

y< ar of his rei;^n at die same lime with thai of a similar crlilice in the Agra hort. 1 lie Court chronicler Mulla 
‘AIhIuI Hamid of Lahore stat«‘s that din ing die n'igns of Akbar aiwl jehangir the courti<*rs who aiLeiided the 
daily pnlilic audii-nce of the l anperor, were protected against rain and sanshine only by mean.s ol an awning. 
l»ut Sh.ih Jeh.m orderi:d that a hall of forty pillars sliould be liuilt in front of the of the [)aulatklianah- 

i khass o ‘amm. The jhavoka ^lln’ c»f Sir riiomas Herbert!) Is die balcony ihrone fin which the .Kmperor* 

ma<fe his tlaily public apjiearance. 

d'lu* lorty jiillared hall (the ten forming die. last row are in reality pilasters) known as Diwan-i *amm niusl 
app<;al to our (airio.siiy as one «•! ihf* first creations of the magniliceiii Shah Jehan. l.fut we fi^el disappointed in 
tinding dial the whole sii|)<TslriK.'tiire as well as the pavement is modern, whilst the refi sand.slone shafts do not 
lit fill llie rarx'i'f! liase.s. Vet an intenxsiing h.'aHirc is poxservetl in the remnants til a white marble railing which 
once connecte.d llie fuller row' of pillars. 'Die large plaifomi on whicli the hall is raised was enclosed by a second 
railing of red saiulsloiie. of which a large* portion is t xiant. All travellers who have witnessed the daily 
court ol the VirealMfighul ri'lf'r t<* these railings wliii h .separated the fliftcri'nl classes ol nobles in attendance.^ 
After the l'»ritish occupalifui the ancient throne hall of Shah jehan was turned into a barrack. The outer 
archwa\s were bricked up and the. building eiiclosi.sl wiihin a verandah. \ few years ago these unsightly 
extaesceiua's have heen removeil, but evf.si now this h.iiien building, silent and solitary in the mifisi of a dusty 
baiTaf.k-yard is only a skeleion of the imjierial hall Shah Jehan in the days of Its splendour when the descend¬ 
ant of'J'imur sat <ui the marl»le dirone, and the hall and the arljfiining court hung with banners and tapestry were 
thronged with amirs and raja:^ in rich atiire. i 1 k‘ win le .jilering a rare spt‘CUide of kingly magnificence. 

I'rom thf' back of the eilihcf* jusi tiescribed \^e t)\f;rlfH»k the lesser ([uadraiigle ajaparently knowai in Sikh 
limes as ,\kbarj Mahall, l ui giMusally atiril.»ul.ed u* jeliangir It. belongs in any cast; to the early Moghul period, 
as is obvifju.s irom i;lie two rows of Imiltlings akmg the east aiul west sides <»f tin; quadrangle, which arc di.stinguished 
b\ porticfK.'s of retl saiulstoiu; with lu’oad eaves sup|K.'ried 011 brackets in w hich figures of elephants, lions and 
[»e.i.f•.•/k-. hav<r bf iai introtiuce.d. • 

Ikriorr i( a\ ing the gouii) of earls Moghul iniililings, wa- note in tin t cntre of the river from a large building 
v\luch f>n tin map is indicated as Khwa.t> gall, i.t*. .Sloej3ing Room. To fli.stinguisli it from Shah Jeban’^ building 
of the sannr uatiie, it is usu.illy called hari Khvv.tbgah f»r (ire.iier Sk.'cping hall. fhe jiresent building seems to 
belong to the .Slkli period iind floes noi pf»ssf ss any ar hitectural !‘eaiiiy.-' It is. liowever, highly prt>bable that il 
• »cci!j>ies the jiLm c' o) tlie Trivate Autlieiice Hall oi I >iwan khanah - the “ Devtincan,'* in w'hich according to 
William I'incli tin..* king ;-»at i!v first part of the night, Cf>inmoiJy from eight It) tdeven. 

lleiweeu tlu' Ikui Khwab gah and the [»uildings used a*, a Romm Caiholic chaju.*! there is a pavilion 
.u>i>a.reiitl\ of .Sikh ongm and now closed in by modern si.ru(:Lure*-. To the west r)f the Khwab-gah there was a 
omikir pavili<»n now tieiriulished but sli<i\vn on the; old niiip. ll(;re it was that Dilij) {vu/go Dhuleep) Singh, the 
I i il k.ii.i of i.iu Punjab, w*as l»orn. 

. ■ ..I ‘ ':it< Urnwer 1 k«s il» is litt'. piin-iij of «/«-/■ " i " I'Vom l,lit> Sikh m.-ip it. Aroiilil ufipctu'tliAlPMaliunija 

kiiiijil Sinjkfh nlmt nsjctl it for hiir bod-olianibur. 
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The buildings to the west of Jehangir’s (Juadmnglc; Ibrin a second group due to his son and siiccessor Shah 
.' 4 jehan. l*hey a«j distinguished from the early Moghul palace by a greater costliness of matcM'ial and richne.ss of 
‘ dcconuioti, the carved red sandstone being replacc’d by white marble inlaid with mosaics of colourecj sn.>nes. At 
the same time they do not display the grandness of design {>eculiar to the two large (juadrangles of Akhar and 
Jc^liangir and lack the charm of the Hindu element introduced in the tjarlier bnildijigs. 

Adjoining Jehangirs Quadrangle to the west there Is a small court still o(:c:upi<i<l by a garden wliich has 
Jately been laid oiu again in the formal style of the M()ghul period, d he ccMitre is marked by a marble platform 
which* eoiltains a water reservoir. On this platform there stood in the days of Sikh rule a |)avilion (/mrfjtYiv/) of 
gilt silver, which is said to have been sold by auction in 1849. d'o the north of this garden we notice an open 
marble pavilion, indicated on the Sikh map by the name of Khw'ab-gah. I'o disiingtiish if from the building of 
the same name in Jehangirs Quadrangle, it is usually designated as Chhoti Khwabgah “the lesser Sleeping* 
room." 'I'his was probably one of the two buildings, the construction of wliich Shah jehan ordered in A.l). i6 ;3. 
But whether it represents the Ghusl-khanaii or the Khwabgah mentioned by Muhammad Salih, it is impossible 
to decide. It is true that in Sikh times it was known l)y the latter appellation. But the^name may easily liAvc 
bectime changed, since the Moghul einiJ*?rors and their governors had ceased to occupy the I^ahore palace. 

Looking down from the Khw^al^gah we notice? at the foot of tin? b'ort w^all a ruined structure; which on the 
Sikh maj) is called Arzgah, whereas Mr. Thornton refers to it as “ ilte /\rz-l>cgi where the omra or nol)les of the 
court assembled in the morning to receive the Hmperofs commands.” d'be term ‘ Arn-hej^i' however, can only 
mean “ an officer who reads Ictlcrs and representations to a king.'* The word ‘arz gah’ aj»i)ears to be a more 
suitable term. 

The next court is called Khil’al-khanah on the map w'hich indicates that—-in Sikh times at least - distingu¬ 
ished courtiers, nobles and ambassadors were here invested with the robe of honour (Persian khiluif). On the 
south side of this court were the royal baths {flatnmani-i-dadAiahi) known in Sikh times by the name of Slieroiv 
• vala Mammam on account of the spouts in the sh«ipe of litais’ heads, such as still may be seen in .Slier Singh’s 
Hanimam. On the opposite side then; exi.sts a small marble pavilion with Bengali roof now enclosed in the 
cjuarters of the commanding officer and used as a bath-room. On the Sikh map it is indicated by the name of 
“ Hall of Perfumes," perhaps a rendering of Khas Khanah. 

We now enter a smaller court, in which we notice a gate of white marble which occupies the centre of its 
southern enclosure. The north-west corner of the square is occupied by an open pavilion which dates from the 
reign of Ranjit Singh and wras used by him as a Kackanri or court of justice. Its general a[)|)earance is not 
ungraceful, but its .Sikh origin is clearly indicated by certain details, such as the combination of white marble and 
red .sandstone brackets, and that of marble trellis .screens with red sandstone posts (Arabic tnntakkd) in the orna 
inent railing which is placed on the roof of the building. I'he curious frescoes on the north wall relating to the 
legend of Krishna are evidently the work of one of Ranjit Singh's court-painters. 

We have now reached the last court which occupies the north-west corner of the palace and is known by the 
name of Saman Burj. 'I'he word mman is an abbreviation of Arabic musamman meaning octagonal. It will be 
noticed that the Shish Mtihall is indeed built on a semi-octagonal plan. The a[jpellatioii .Saman Burj, however, 
dates only from the Sikh period, whereas the original name was Shah Burj or Royal Towcm*. Phis is evident 
Irom a paSvsage iii the Badshah Naiuah in which ‘Abdul Hamid gives a very accurate de.;scri[)tion of the buildings 
now known as Sairian Burj. Thus there cannot be the slightest doubt that the inscription over the 1 lathi I'ol. 
which records the completion of the Sluih Burj by ‘Abdul Karim in the 4th year of Shah Jeliaii’s reign or A.i), 
1631-32, refers to thcvsanie group of buildings. It will be seen in the seciud that the gate over v\ liich the inscrip¬ 
tion is placeck providejs direct access to the Saman Burj by means of a twisted llighi oi steps and through the 
. marble gateway noticed in the adjourning court-yard. It was tlic private entrance to the imperial palace. 

In his account of :;thG Sj^ah Burj the court chronicler notice.s first of all the large hall, now known as .Shish 
Mahall, which occupies the liorth side of the .stjuarc. It was here that in March i?i49 the sovereignly of the 
Punjab was assumed the Bripsh Government, as is recorded on a tablet let into the wall. As noticed above, 
it is built: on a semt-QCt^onal plan, its longest side, facing the Square, has a row of double pillars of inl.iid 
. white marble forming fiye archways surmounted by an eave of the same material. Interiorly the spaiulrels over 
the arches are decorated withrfwrtf which has marvellously (escaped the Vandals who have inuiilated this 
kincj of work wherever it is found,The gracefql vine pattern over the two outer arches deserves .special notice. 
M The main room, a rectaih^^^ of noble diitiension.s, ha.s a dado of white marble, while theupjier portion 

v^"^of the Walls and the ceiJing are^d^ with a mosaic of glass laid in gypsum which has give.n the building its 

name of $hish Mahall or *■ P^^ This name —1 may note—is not mentioned by ‘Abdul Hamid 

; who Speaks of die btiildiilgv*}imply as a hall He refers to the inirrcjr oriiamemaiion under the curious 
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of ■•AJ<.I)(k> jrlsiss.” Ii will bn tioiiocd tlini this decoration belongs to two different epochs. I he 
with its on vailing aspect of snljdued gilt made undoubtedly part of the original edifice. It is rich without being^ 
gaudy. The wail decoration, on the contary, is decidedly vulgar, and the introduction ol sherds of blue-and- 
wliiic. china hear tt^stiinony to a chiklish taste. It is typical .Sikh work and. if any pioof is wanted, may^ note 
that, when a few years ago a part of the glass work was peeled off. the wall lieneath was found to be painted, 
liiu ii Mpjjfars th;U this w;ill also dates only ])ack to Sikh times. c*i u 

riui roof of th(! Shish Mahall is ciuaimhfrrd with a curious mctlh-y of structures dating from the Sjkhif 

IM.riorl. rhe small building which occupies the cenire oj' the roof was built by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. I he 
n:st is said to have been addcrl by Shcr Singh, cxa.^pt the pavilion on the south cast corner which is ascribed to 
Nail Nihal Singh. 

Next to the Shish Mahall, the. author of the Uadshah Namah notes on the west side of the Shah Burj “a 
pavilion of marhk*, whose mosaics of ornelian. coral and other precious stones excite the emulation of the work- 
shojj of Manes.’* This building is evidently tht- open pavilion known as Naiilakha. 1 his name so tradition 

lnV;-,Is.rehrrs to its having cost nine lakhs of rupees. Uiit the £ourt chronicler mentions neither the name 

.Naiilakha nor the extravagant sum which wouhl account lor it. We may, therefore, assimic that btith the name 

and the supiiosed tradition are comiiaraiively*modern. I presume that they datt^ only as far back as the Sikh 
period. Another ‘‘ tradition ” repeated lioth by I hornton and l..,aiil which ascribes this pavilion to Aurangzeb, 
is also to l)e rejected on the evidence of tin; IJadshah Namah. Like the other buildings of the Shah Burj, it be¬ 
longs to the beginning of Shah Jehan’s reign, and it W'ill be noticed that the pt^tva duya decoration ot the. marble 
dado is entirely in the style of his reign. But llie inlay in tlie jiancls above the dado is oi a very different type 
and boars a strong resemblance to some ol die wt>rk found on the (joldon Icmple at Amritsar. 1 am, therefore, ^ 
inclined to think that it was aifded in the days of Ranjit Singh. The painting and mirror work in the wooden 
ceiling is certainly Sikh work. 

Afiart from such few additions as have been noted, Sikh rule has not iii:ilf.'j*ially interfered with the buildings* 
of the Shall Burj ; ami from the siibseijuent military occujiation it has suffered less than any other part of the 
h'ori. rhus wo liave lliis iiUeresiing corner of Shah Johan’s palace still practically in the same condition as it 
was describitd by his court chronicler. 

If w(.' rtitrare our steps to the adjourning court and pass through the marble gate noted above, we enUer a 
rectangular court-yard which contains a link' temple ol the Sikh pirrtod. .Anodier gate on the north side of this 
sijuare brings us to th<! top of a lllght of stairs which, twice forming a right angle to the left, leads down loathe 
Hath; Pol or b'lephant fiate. I'roni this poini we can *onvenierilly start our survey of the tile decoration which 
covers the west and north fronts of the Tort wall. 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 

By J. PlI. V()(;hL, PH. D. 

S U P li: RIN r iC N 1 .) E N r, A K C 11 AiO LOG IC AI - S U K V I- Y, N () K'] ‘ HI ■; K N <; IRC L\\. 

• 

^ LI I. THE PICTUKED VYAl.L OF I.AIIORE. 

On th<^ Hathi Pol or Elephant Gate we notice first of all the Persian inscription vvliidi records the constnie- 
tion of the Shah Burj (a/ias Saman Hiirj) by Shah Jehan in A.H. 1041 (A.H. as has lu-cn noticed abovf-. 

It is yainted over the jrateway and consists of two lines, each of four hcniistychs (misni), as usual, enclosed with¬ 
in ornamental lines. The spandrels of the iiurados are eml)ellishe(l -with raised m<^dalli(jns ul stone inlaid with 
an intricate scrollwork pattern. 

The entire surface round the extrados was once brilliantly decorated with lilcwork divided into sunk [Panels 
in the usual fashion. But that in the ri^ijht hand* sjiandrel has quite, and that to the left has partially disappeared, 
leaving/ an enormous patch of common plaster. On each side are two panels, placed one over the other and 
c!nclosed by borders of scrollwork in which llowt^rs arc introduced. 'Phe lower panel displays a tjraiafful ji^rouj) 
•of dowers of four different kinds -lilies, narcissi and daffodils. 'I'he upj)er panel shows a vase j)lac:e.d on a flat 
dish and filled with various flowers includinj^ well-rendered blue irises. 

The wall adjoinin^r the I lathi Pol is a curtain wall; its lenj^th from the jjatc to the Saman Bur j is 40 f(‘et. 
Here we tiotice at once the remarkable unity of composition combined with a marvellous varic^ty (jf desij^n, which 
is one of the chief features of this unique wall decoration. Alonj^ the wlK>le length of the palact* wall there run 
two Cornices at a lieighl of 19 and 51 feel respectively from its foot. Each cornice is uiult:rlined by a l:>road hand 
of uniform geometrical design. In the upper band the lines are dark blu(^ {lajvard), forming a r(4>eai of si.x 
pointed stars, tlie centre of each being marked by a small star of yellow colour. 'Pht^ lower band exhibits a 
svasfika design in lines of turquoise blue. In (?ach case the blue main liiu^s are laid between tw(^ edges of terra¬ 
cotta,* the intervening spaces being filled with terra-cotta screens j)ierce<l with a checkered design. Tlie upper 
cornice is surmounted by a solid |)arapet decoratc'd with the usual crenelated {kNnpirah) l)order. 

• The two coVnices enclose a double row of arched recesses aeJorned with frescoes which displas’ tuli|>s, pop|)ii‘s 
and other flowers dear 10 the heart of the Persian poets. 'Pheir fading colours cpntrasl with the brightiu'ss of the 
tile-mosaics which fill the spandrels. The patterns are geometrical cxce|)t in one case where we find white* h(*n)iis 
carrying fish (No. 22). 

The arched rece.sse.s are of different widths, the narrower ones being divided into two by hori/oiual band.*; of 
tilc!work. In the middle of the lower recesses we notice projecting miniature balcony-windows [kitkltari/ia) 
which add grace and variety to the decorated surface. They are continued along the whole length of the jKilacc 
wall, but have suffered a grt_*al deal. In som<^ cases they appear to have been mended with bits of l)Iii(-aiul-white 
Multani tiles, presumably by the Sikhs. 

The upper reces.ses are all pierced in the centre with arched ripenings [lerhaps meant for loophole's, Betw'et:n 
these reces.ses iind the upfier starry band there is a series of rectangular jianels of tilework ii» alteniaiing geoinelrl- 
‘ Clil andifloral patterns. These panels have been w'antonly disfigured by being pirtreed with loojiholcrs. Probably 
the Sikhs should be held responsible for this vandalism. 

The Sikhs have left their stamp on this portion of the pictunjd wall also in tlie ioVni of bullet marks. P'or 

these must date the days when the Fort was twice bombarded, the first time in January 1841 on the acces 

sion of Sher Singh, who had to besiege Gulab .Singh and his Dogras during five days, and again in .Sepiembcr 

11843 on the accession of Diiif) Singh, when his minister Hira Singh ca])liired it from the Siiidliianvala Sirdars 
who had murdered both Sher Singh and Dhyan Singh. When nrading Laiif ’s sjiirited descrijiiioid of this double 
bombardment, one wonders that anything of the Lahore Fort remained standing at all, Phat author o iatt-s that 
on the occasion of the first siege Sher Singh placet^some forts' marksmen (n/ochiA on ihc mn/ars of the im[>erial 
Mosque which at that time wa.s used by the Khalsa as a powder magazine. “ I'he mothis vvert* priid at the rate 
of Rs. ro 20 each, and theii^commanding position enabled them to inflict considtaable loss on tlu* garrison 

' Lalif, Hiitorti nf the Panjak pp. ff. <'f. Hunigbi'rKiir, »p, vtt, pp. 117 ami Ufa. 
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inside the Fort, who were unahle to reply effectually to their fire, since they commanded every corner of the 
palace with their weapons.’’ * 

'I'he Inniet-marks t»f Sher Sittv^h's mochis are particularly noticeable on the Iwauliiul frieze of fi|fured panO S 
wltich run between the two rows of arched r(xesses just noted and consecpiently arc placed at about half the 
heijLjht of the w'Jill. 'I'liey are continued on the west w'all of the Saman Hurj and constitute some of the best 
specimens of tilework, as exc|iiisitti in desij^n as in colour. Dark blue elephants are most prominent, and the 
action of these ma.ssive beasts is ever expressed with sitigiilar vigour. How excellent is the elephant rushing 
after a fleeing horseman, its vpihanf leaning back and trying in vain to restrain its fury (No. 9). Several panels 
show scenes of the elephant fight which foriiu;d a chief recreation of the Moghul court. 1 he first panel (No. 1) 
adjoining the Hatliii Fol sht>ws such a scene on a white background. According to prc^vailing cu.sto^ each of 
the two elephants is mounted hy two men, so that the second might at once take tinahauls jdace if the latter ■ 
as often happened- was pulled down and trampled to death by the opj»osing animal.^ 1 he figure jumping be¬ 
tween the two dcphanis probably tri(?s to separaUi them by mt*ans of two cross-.shaped cre.ssets {charkhi) which 
wire used to cmkI the combat before either elephant was killed.*^ As lo the men who could be more easily replaced, 
no such precaution seemed required. 

On another panel (No. 7 ) distinguisheef by a dark“gre(rn background, the two elephants, each mounted by 
one driver, have just caught hold of each oiher. 

The third patiel with the well-drawn while horses is not less decorative, though the exact meaning of the 
scene (lej>icted is by no means clear. Possibly ih(! tw-o figures in the centre represent wrestlers and the two 
horsemen umf)ire.s or onlookers. Al.)Li-l‘fazlrelates that at the*court of Akbar there were “many Persian and 
Turani wrestlers and boxers, clever Mals from Gujrat, and many other kinds of fighting men. rheir fxiy varies • 
from 70 to 450 dam. Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many pre.sents arc made to them 
on such occasions.” He mentions several by name. 

In general, however, the honses do not display the same vigour and are wanting in spirit and in finimess of 
design (Sec Nos. 10 and 11). 'Phis will be obvious if we compare the elephant and the horse confronting each 
other on No. 12 ; the clepJiant full of action rushing forward with out stretched trunk and the hoi'se as tame,and 
stiff as if it were made of wood. I'he hors<‘man also swinging his spear lacks all expression of motion. 

The <lromedaries also displayed in soin<^ of the panels (Nos. 2. 4, S, etc.) are but poor productions. They fail 
to render the characterisiic shape and old-world look of the gaunt denizen of the desert. As spandrel decoration 
we find a dromfxlary with two men, jireceded by a clumsy bird (No. I'l). • 

The stately Hactrian camels, on the contrary, one mounted by a mace-bearer and the other led at leash 
(Nos. 23 find 33), which we notice in the same frieze on the Saman Hurj, are very decorative The animal 
its grim mouth and woolly neck is exc llently <lrawn. Less successful is the rider who sits rather stiffly in the 
saddle. The fighting bulls (No. 17) also are b) no means lacking in spirit. 

We have now reached the norih(.Tn half of tlie west wall which forms part of the Siunan Hurj. It will be 
noticed that herct the liiework has suffered a gr‘iat deal more tlian on the curtain wall first described. This is 
evidently largely due to l>ad drainage, the w^itc r being allowed to How dowm along the wall from the buildings 
above. At .several jjl.ices a bn.vid grey streak along the whole height of the wall plainly marks the courst! of the 
drainage which, wherever it touched a panel of lihjwork, completely washed out all colour. 

This portion of the west wall displays the harmony between the wall decoration and the position of th 5 
buildings above. It has five large arcltes of which the central one is placed exactly under the pierced msirble 
screen of the Naulakha which occupies the centre of the .Saman Hurj. The five arches must originally have been 
ojxm, but are now bricked up and provided with unsightly grated windows, the rooms behind being* u.scd /or th^i^ 
storage of spirits. The spaiulrds over the large archtis are spic?ndidly decorated with winged figures in floating 
garments (Nos. 15. 24 and 31). 'rhese angels with their variegated wings spixiad out on both sides df«the head 
are singTilarly suited for spandrid decoration and remind one of the winged figures on the tt^nphal arches of 
Imperial Rome. 1 'hat they represent angels may he interred from Moghul pictures tvhere w?hnQ' *''gures simi¬ 
larly j^>bed adminisierinji to the wants of ibrahirn bin Adliau), the royal dervish, In one instance (i 4 24) the 
angel has captured a blue- coloureddevil with hoi ns and tail, his hands being tied together with a rope. 

A dark-blue demon armed w ith club and buckler, yet of a more comic lhati dangerous appearance, may l^seen 
in one ol the smaller spandrels alK)vt* (1^0. 25). ^ ^ M 

Another angel (No. 15) h4)Uls a titn and is surrounded by winged angel-heads with caps, which are also 
represented in some of the smaller spandrels, where one of them holds a rosary (No.s. 19 and 20). We may 

Miurhior. rMjvrvjrc*, Vol.U. lit! f.-. :!77). *//<»?*» Vol. 1, 127. *Yi>l. J,j,. 25$' ' 
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assume :i^at there is sortie corinecition betvyeea these winged heads and the cherubs of Western art. The fan. or 
rather the sun-shVde (Persiaiv^<¥^rt^ai» or is mentioned by Abul FazP among the ensigns of roj^alty. 

He describes It as being of an oval form, a yard in length, and its handle, like that of an umbrella, is covered 
with brot^e, and oriiamented with precious stones.*’ 

The spandrel over the remaining arch (No. 26) deserves close examination. It is badly damaged *Wl the 
^ subject cortscquently not apparent at first sight. The white-spotted blue dragon is plainly visible. Over it we 
podce a pair of huge three-coloured wings, but it is obvious that these cannot belong to the dragon, as they are 
turned the wrong way. They must belong to some other animal, the body of which has entirely disappeared, 
^'his, I believe, can have been nothing but the fabulous bird Rukh which, as Sindbad the sailor tells us in 
thfe Ar^an Nights, feeds on dragons. Near the dragon’s head there is a confused ma.ss of light green scrolls which 
I take to represent the busby tail of the giant-bird. Its talons of the same green hue will be noticed on the back 
of the dragon. The snaky monster with its four feet helplessly hanging down has the exact appearance of being 
carried up through the air by the winged enemy at whom it seems to snap with its pointed snout. • 

^ Under the five large arches are elongated panels of which only two are partially preserved. One (No. 28) 
represents a procession : first an elephant carrying two men, a maJiau/and a standard-bearer, then a group of 
foot soldiers with banners and matchlocks, followed by some horsemen of whom one makes a respectful sa/am to 
another riding in front of him, and finally a melancholy dog closing the train. The corresponding panel (No. 27) 
has lost nearly all colour, but the design can still be traced. It contains a group of elephants and dromedaries. 

Over the arches are large rectangular panels embellished with rich geometrical mosaics. Among the smaller 
scenes depicted on this side of the Saman Burj we find several horsemen on prancing steeds—one (No. 34) 
* attacking an elephant with his spear, another (No. 30) shooting arrows at a lion, clumsy and badly drawn, in 
whose throat and forehead two bolts are sticking. 

The north-west face of the Saman Burj is the most perfect part of the pictured wall of Lahore. It is well 
preserved, except where injured by a drain on the left hand side, and contains three large arches of which the 
central one appears originally to have been an open window. The spandrels are gracefully decorated with a 
sicfoW pattern on a dark-blue background. 

Beneath this arch there is one of the finest and most remarkable scenes: four horsemen playing polo (No. 38). 
The right hand side of this beautiful panel is badly injured, even the brickwork beneath the plaster having be¬ 
come exposed. But as it is symmetrical, we can restore the missing portion. The goals, marked by a pair of 
upright slabs, are shown on both sides. The birds flying over the horsemen are evidently purely decorative, like 
the flowers and the foliage shown all over the panel. 

• It is WelRknown that the noble game of polo or chmgan, as it is caljed in Persian, was not less popular in 
Muhammadan India than in other parts of Asia. Qiitb-ud-Din Aibak, one of the earliest Moslim rulers of 
Hindustan was killed while playing polo at Lahore (A. D. 1210). It is also mentioned in the days of Sikandar 
Lodi. 

Akbar is said to have been particularly fond of this game and to have even played it at night with fire balls. 
AbuI-fazP gives an account of the game as it was played in those days, but winds up by saying: “ It is impos¬ 
sible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as I am, I can say but little about it.” 

^ Even the effeminate Muhammad Shah is said in his youth to have been fond of hunting and of the sport 
now known as polo.^ 

■ Under the two side-marches we find two oblong panels (No. 39). identical in design, representing a spirited 
group of four camels of which the two in the centre are engaged in a fierce fight, while the two others are led by 
attendants. This camel-fight, as will be shown beneath, is also to be classed among the entertainments of the 


Moghul Court.^ 

(Nos. 40 and 42) contain angel figures not less magnificent tharf* those on the west wall; but 
here each is cj||^ while a horned demon head is shown over the key of the arch. The 

i^miiining Space is filled wk^ “Chinese’' clouds, such as are also found in the pieira-dura decoration of the 

panels with graceful scrolls in turquoise blue and white alternating 
w^crimsdri iind white smaller panels we notice t ivo yellow lions chasing deer (Nos. 41 and 

43), mcjrthied elephants (Nw. 44 an^^ 3^)- (N®* 37) two combatants are 

with swoi^ an^ shield Such gladiators (Persian shamsher^baz) are duly noticed by Abul-fazP among 
:■^?;’the^8ery^hteo 

(treuBl. Bloolim^^ 14a, “ Utif, H«/ory p. SIS. 

Bloohawnn) p. 143. ‘/Itrfwii p. 262. 
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Wc now reach the north wall of the Sarnan Rurj which suj)ports the back wall of the Shish Mahall or Palace 
of M^Irrors. Qvviiig to the action of the water (lowing down from the gutters above, the decoration on this side 
of tlie wall has sutfered irreparable damage. The large arcli in the centre has been bricked up and the tile- 
mosaics have entirely disa[)peared. In the spandrels they consisted evidently of scrollwork, while the oblong 
[Kinel b(!neath, though void of all colour, still retains its design plainly marked in the plaster: a row of seveA 
flower-vases of various shapes alternating with (lower-stalks. 

On a line with this panel we have two long panels, one (No. 47) showing an elephant-fight in which the 
elephants, each mounted by one mahaui, are evidently being urged on by footmen armed with charkhis. The 
other (No. 46) shows some men leading two anttdopes at leash, llernier^ mentions tame antelopes among the^* 
animals which took part fn the daily review Ix^fon.* the Hall of Public Audience. He says that they v^^re also 
made tf) light each other, and that Shah Jehan used still to amuse himself with this kind of sport in his old age 
wdien he was kept a prisoner in the Agar Fort, It is related of Jehangir that he had a pet antelope called Raj, 
and.that after its death, which took plac e in the second year of his reign, the Emperor ordered a monument to 
be raised over its remains with a life size sialue of the animal and a stone .slab bearing the following inscription 
in FVrsian : “ In this delightful spot an antelope was caught by the Emperor Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jehangir, 
which, in the space of a month, became entirely tame and was considered the best of all the royal antelopes.” ^ 

On this side of the Sarnan Rurj should also be noticed eight panels, each containing two standing figures, 
evidently saudlites of the Imperial Court. In one of these panels (No. 48) the first man holds a fly-whisk, which 
from early times has been considered an emblem of royally in India.’* 7 'he other carries a curved sword in a 
scabbard. The two figures in green robes (No. 49) must represent Maulawis. Each of them holds a tablet with 
an Arabic text. One reads: "God is sufficient” and the other “God is great and 

victorious,” On a third panel (No. 50) two servants carry a vase of flowers and a dish of pomegranates. 

The north-cast face of the Sarnan Burj corresponds to that on the north-west, and is decorated with mosaics 
of the .sanies pattern. We notice, however, that the arched recess in the centre is painted and, therefore,* must 
have been originally closed. It is now provided with a modern window securtjd by means of iron bars and 
nettings. Instead of the elephants on the north-east wall we have here two men blowing trumpets (No. yi). 
These are probably the instruments which used to be played in the Naqar Khanah and of which Bernier* gives 
the following description. - - 

"C’est le lieu ou sent les Trompettes, ou pliiiot les 1 Iautboi.s cl les Tymbalcs qui joueni ensemble de concert a 
certaines heures dii jour ct de la unit; inais e’est un concert bien ctrangc aux oreilles d un Europ^en nouveau 
Venn qui n'y est pas cncorf accoiitume, car il y a quelquef'ois dix ou douze de ces Mautbois, et autant de Tyinbales, 
(jui donnont tout d'un coup, et il y a tel Mautbois, ccluy quon appelle Kama, qui est long d’une bfasse ct demi6', 
et qui n a pas inoins d'un j)icd d’ouverlure par le has, comme il y a dcs Tymbales de cuivre ou ,de fer, qui n’ont 
pas moins d une brasse de diameirc ; jugez dda dii tintamare que cela doit fain;; en verite cette Musique dans le 
commencement me penetroil et m'ei()urdiH.soit tellement qu'elle m’6toit insuportable ; n4'intmoin.s, je ne sais ce que 
ru; fait point raccofitumance ; il y a deja longtemps que je la trouve trds-agreable, et la nuit principalement que Je 
r eiitens de loin dans mon lit dc dessus ma terrassc, die me seinble avoir qudque cho.se de grave, de Majestueux, 
et de fort mdodieux.” 

From this point we start our review of the long wall which forms the north side of the palace. It is divided 
by four projecting octagonal towers, of which the two larger are placed at the corners of the square called 
Khil'at Khanah, whilst the two .smaller occupy the corners of Jehangir’s Quadrangle and form part of the buildings 
ascribed to iliai Emperor. On the map of the Sikh period the two large towers are called Kala Burj and Lai 
Burj, i.e. the Black and the Red Tower. % . * 

It will be seen that in general the tile-mosaics on the north wall of the palace are in a far less satisfactory 
state of preservation than those on the west wall. The portion between the Sarnan Burj and the first octagonal 
turn^t has live large arches, the spandrels of which—except the central one—are decorated with winged 

figures (Nos. 55 and 58) of the same type as those found on tlje Sarnan Burj. Here also is a panel with two 
standing figures (No. 52), of which the first waves a handRerchief, whilst the second holds a large non-descript 
object resembling a (juiver under his right arm. 

On lilt; upper [)ortion of the wmII we notice some rectangular panels with similar figures of imperial footipen, 
but here each panel contains only a single figure. The objects they carry are, in one instancy a well-drawn 
candle-stick (No, 53) and in the other a vase of (lowers (No. 54). It Will be .seen that such single-figured panels 

‘ linriiier. Vnl. I, |». tiiid 11 p. -4.2. Ooiistjiblr's cdiliuu j»jj. IfJfi :uid 262. ® EUiol, T/Mifon/ of Vol. tl pp. fW>2 f. Liitif, XaAcrTtf, p. 45. 
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yrith the caiidfc-j&tick is of unusual interest, because it reminds us of a passage in the Ain^i- 

; Aki^ri ' which jccurs in the chapter‘‘On 

^ Majesty, if on horseback, alights, or if sleeping, lie is 

awak^ed. He the^^^ aside the splendour of royalty, and brings his external appearance in harrnony with 
And when the suii sets, the attendants light twelve white candles, on twelve candle-sticks of gold find 
silveri and bring them before, his Majesty^ when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his haniS, sings a 

• variety of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a prayer for the continuance of this 
auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 

^rertewed light,” 

No^ the “ singer of sweet melodies with a candle in his hand,” as shown on the picture ■illustrating this scene 
in* Blpemnann’s translation (plate VI), closely resembles the candle-bearer on the Fort wall. 

Other subjects treated here with great ability are richly caparisoned horses, either led by agrex^mor mounted 
by a horseman sword in hand, who is preceded by a forerunner carrying a triangular banner (Nos. 56 and 59). 
Of we find an elephant with lifted trunk on which two men are seated-—a mahaui armed with his crook anil a 
standard-bearer perched on the hind-quarters of the animal, while a footman with a charkhi walks in front 
(No. 57). These scenes remind us of Bernier’s^ description of the review which daily took place before the 
Em|ieror when he sat in .state in the Public Audience Hall ;— 

“ Pendant une heure et demie ou environ que dure cette Assembl6e, le Roy se divertit a voir passer devant 
soy un certain norabre des plus beaux chevaux de ses Escuries, pour savoir s'ils sont bien traitez et en bon estat. 

II fait le mesmedUm certain nombre d’Elefans qii’il fait aussi passer devant soy; leur sale et vilain corjis est 
alors bien lav^ et bien net, et peint en noir comme de I’cncre, hormis qu’ils ont deux grosses rayes de peinture 
* rouge qui du haut de la teste leur d^cendent vers la Trompe oii elles sc joignent: Ces Elefans ont aussi pour lors 
• quelque belle couverture en broderie avec deux dochettes d*argeiit qui leur pendent des deux c6tez, attach^es 

• aux deux liouts d’une grosse chmne d’argent qui leur passe par dessus le dos; de certaines queues de vaches du 
grand Tibet blanches et fort cheres qui leur pendent aux orcilles comme de grandes moustaches ; et deux petits 
Elefans bien parez se tiennent a leurs c6tez comme s’ils dtoient Icurs Esclaves et destinez pour les servir. Ces 
grands Colosses, comme s’ils ^toienl glorieux de se voir aiiisi magnifiquement ornez et accompagnez inarchent 
gravement, et lofs qu'ils sont arrivez devant le Roy, le Conducteur qui est assis sur leurs 4paules avec un crochet 
de fer 4 la main, les picque, les taloiine, leur parle, et leur fait incHner un genou, lever la trompe en Pair, et faire 
une espcce de hurlement, que le peuple prend pour un Tasliin ou Salut bien cens6.” 

The wall surface between the first and second octagonal tower—the Kala Burj and Lai Burj—is almost void 
of colour decoration, and whatever traces of it may have remained, are now concealed under modern piaster. 
0 rrder the lower cornice, however, we notice some square panels, in which segments of dark-blue and yellow 
have been inlaid in a raised terra-cotta frame of geometrical design. It is noteworthy that such mosaics in relief, 
reminding one of the old Multan tilework, are only found on the north wall of the Lahore Fort. The only 
figured panels are four spandrels, each containing a pair of blue cranes flying (No. 61) beneath the lower cornice, 
and above it some small spandrels with angels, cherubs and lions (Nos.. 62, 63 and 64). It is surprising to find 
in a similar panel (No. 60) a bird which can be nothing but an ostrich. Jehangir’s interest in strange animals 
may perhaps account for the occurrence of this long-legged denizen of South Africa on the wall of the Lahore 

• Fort, Oh the top of this jwrtion of the Fort wall we find a curious parapet of brickwork placed on both sides 
of the small hiarble pavilion and retaining remnants of tile decoration. 

The second oc^gonal tower, the Lai Burj, which terminates this part of the wall was evidently once 
decorated wkb^^ri^^ In the central portion there is one piinel in which we can still dis- 

tingiifeh a turquoise-coloured seated on the neck of a dark-blue elephant. Under the Upper band there 

appeiU^ to have bitert a row of stan^^ figures. Over the upper band the decoration consists of geometrical 
squares In relief of the tyj>e just described, alternating with pierced terra-cotta screens. It will be noticed that 
the.tep |x)ii!ion of weHower oyhr thjfe eave^ 

Beyond this tower the jou^r portion of the wall is partly masked by the brick structure called 'Arz-gah which, 
as we Jmve seen, is built right under the Cbhoti Khwabgah. On this part of the wall not a trace of colour 
4^ratiph rett^ of which the lower one is partially hidden by the 

r W the pictured wall corresponding to the Quadrangle of Jehangir above 

; Here again we have occasion to observe 

g ;;;v- the |^ position of the buildings above. The edifice occupying 

gtr’s Quadrangle is the Bari Rhwabgah. The wall surface beiteath has five 
wbieh are . adorned with well-preserved faience mosaics. Those over the 
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( cnirjil ;in.h rath clis[)lay ii inaoiiificeiit dark blue dra^^on pursuinj^ a white and blue goat (No. 92). The move- 
lutMii. of the s{:r|K'ni-sliajK‘d monster is well-expressed. Its legs are provided with little wings. 

rh( r(‘ may have been a special purpose in giving the dragon such a prominent place under the Imperial 
lk*d c]ianil»er.r rhis may be inferred from liernier s description of the insigniab 

“ I )evant eux | les Manseb-dars j inarche jjompeusemenl ce iju’on appelle le Kours ; ce sont plusieurs figures 
d’.irgrMU. portees sur le bout de certains gros batons d’argent fort beaux et fort bien travailicz ; dont il y cn a deux 
(jui represenient deux grand poissons; deux autres qui represeiitcnt un Animal fantasiique d’horrible figure cju’ils 
apellent Fiedt.*ha; tl autn-'S qui representent deux laons. d’auires deux Mains, d’autres des balances, et ainsi je ne 
sais cr.Hnbien d’autres figures dont ils font leurs Mysteres.” 

rile word eiedcha exactly renders the Indian pronunciation of the Persian ashdahah (“a dragon ”)--a 
compound, of whicli* the first member is deri\’ed from Zend az/fi corresponding to Sanskrit ahi. The dragon 
appears, therefore, to have been known in Iran in a vtjry remote age and its occurrence in Gandhara sculptures 
is jirobably clue to Irauian influence. Usually we associate this animal with China, and it is quite possible that 
the dragon under Jehangir’s bed-room is a direct descendant of the imperial dragon of Pekin. 

» The spandrels over the two adjoining arches are decorated with angels on both sides similar in design, but 
executed in different colours (No. 89). Each angel is preceded by a flying bird and holds a flask and a cup. 
WHiether this flask is supposed to contain swc?et sherbet or some beverage of a stronger sort, it is impossible to 
decide. I Jut we notice that the flask is badly drawn and that in general this cup bearing angel of cluni-sy appear¬ 
ance is very inferior to the truly angelic forms which ;idorn the walls of the Saman Rurj. 

1'hi* spandrels of the remaining two arched panels (No. 91) exhibit a floral design which is reproduced here 
on account of the excelleiuxt of its colouring. 

Under the dragons there are two rectangular panels (No. 101) each with a standing figure of a satellite 
carrying a fly-whisk and a handkerchief (Persian rtunal). 

'i'he remaining |.)ortii)n of the wall is divided into larger and smaller recessed panels, arched or rectangular, 
on which hut little colour is left. We may assume that the north wall also originally bore fresco decoration in 
adfiition to the tilt*w'ork, Inil nt) trace of il now ri*mains. Among the faience mosaics w'e fiml .small spajidrels 
with cherubs (Nos. 86 and 90) or various animals - elephants, horses, lions, pheasants (?) and herons (Nos. 97— 
icx)) and rectangular panels with richly caparisoned elephants (Nos. 83 and 84), clearly delineated but unfortunafely 
consid(irably injured. One (No. 75) is mounted by a niahattl making a sa/am. Another paneh showing an 
antelope (lilack buck) led at leash by a man, has also suffered a great deal (No. 8S). We have noted the same 
subject on the Saman lJurj (No. 46). 

Some of the larger arched recesses contain rectangular sunk p{inels, in which we find standing figures of 
imperial attendants of the same type as noticed on other fmrts of the wall. One of them is a soldier clad in the 
ample robe of the Moghul period and carrying a match-lock (No. 74). In another (No. 78) we may perhaps 
recogiii7.(‘ a Parangi-^ -i.e. a European soldier—in the service of the Great-Moghul, on accaunt of his peculiar 
costume : a short jacket, wide trousers and a hat with feather. There are tw'o more such figures (Nos. 76 and 77) 
which are dislingiiished by a jieculiar dress probaJjly meant to indicate a distinct nationality ; but I am unable to 
identify thian. 

Adjoining the western tower there is a panel (No. 73) which de.serves special notice on account of its un¬ 
common subject. Il represents the goat and monkey man, a figure familiar to any one who has lived in India. 
It is true that the monkey, partly owing to his costume and partly to his colour, is difficult to recognize, but his 
companion, the goal, being balanced by his master on a seritfs of green spool-shaped supports, is so briskly and 
naturally drawn ,'is to explain the well-known .scene at once. It is not a little curious to find thus a popular 
element introduced into this truly imperial art. 

To complete our review, we must call attention to the .slim bciagonal turrets placed at the ends of Jehangir’s 
Ouadrangle. The one on the west side is half engaged in the wall and that to the east for one quarter. The 
latter affords consequently more space for decoration. The. rectangular panels with standing figures (l^os. J04 
and 105) tViund on and adjoining the eastern tower are of .die .same kind as have already been described. So 
are ihi* geometrical relief-panels on the lower portion^of the wall, beneath the upper decorative band both 
lowt^rs are corbelled out. and it is here that we find a .series of roughly quadrant-shaped panels, containing .seated 
figurtts alternately turned to the right and to the left. The western turret has eight such panels (Nos. 65—72) 
ami the eastern one ten“ (Nos. 108 — 1 16). Of the.se ten, one has been left imreprocluced, as it is identical owith 
the hitkka smoker (No. 113). On the whole, iliest; seated figures are very uniform and only a few have any 
individuality, such as the bak<;r (No. i 14), the writer (No. i 15) and the drummer (Nos. 1 16). Particularly inter- 
e.sting are the two cup-bearers (Nos. 69 and 71), as they remind us of the curious coin on which Jehangir stoutly 
struck bus own effigy holding in his right hand the forbidden cup. 

' Cni/ajftg Vul. 11. ]). I». Con.sUibLe '0 (rdilioii jn», f. sThere nppe»ri> to huve lijNjii one niort' wliieh in now entirely' envoreU with plAiiieT. 
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mH-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 

. By J. PH. VOGEL, PH. D. 

SUPERINTENDENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, NORTHERN CIRCLE. 

• ^ 

IV. SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

* * ANIMAL FIGHTS. 

S’roni our inspection the pictured wall of Lahore, it has been noticed that a lar<re number of lile-tnosaics 
relate to animabfights which were no less favourite an entertainment at the Mo,y;hul Court than in ancient Rome. 
But whereas the Circenses of the Ca:sars were chiefly intended to propitiate the populace, the animal combai^s of 
Moghul India were meant in the first place for the amusement of the' emperor and his court. Ibmc-.c* ihe scene 
of such entertainments was the palace,, or in the case of elephant fights the sandy ground between the palace' 
and the river. “ On a choisi exprds cette place proche de I’eau,” says Tavernier,^ “ parce que relephanr qui a 
eu la yictoire estant en furcur on n’en pourroit dc long-temps venir d bout, si on ne U‘ [Kui.ssoit dans la riviere, a 
quoy il faut user d'artifice, on attachant an bout d'une demi-pique des fus<ies et dt^s pclard.s od V on met Ic feu 
pour le chasser vers I’eau; car quand il est dedans environ deux ou trois pieds il s’appaise incontinent.” 

It seems that animal fights as a royal amusement were not unknown in India before the advent of the 
Muhammadans^ 

But no reference is made to it in indigenous literature. We may assume that in a country wdierc die respect 
for animal life is carried to such a pitch, there must always have been a strong feeling against such a custom, 

* especially among the cultured classes of society. 

It would seem that only under the rule of the Great Mbghuls animal fights became a recogni/ed recrcatimi 
of the royal court. Fran 9 oi.s Bernier^ has left us the following description of an elephant fight at Delhi which 
he must have often witnessed during his stay at the court of Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb:— 

“ Il faut icy vous faire pari d’un Divertissement par on finissent ordinal rein cm ces Festes, et qui nous csi 
inconnu en Europe ; c*est Ic combat des Elefans que le Roy, les Dames de la Cour, et les Omerahs voyent de 
divqrs appartemens de la Forteresse, et qui se fait devant tout le peuplc dans cette grande Place sabloneuse (jui 

■ regarde la Riviere. 

^ L‘ on faif une muraille de terre de trois ou quatre pieds de iargeur, et de cinq ou six de hauteur : les deux 
Elefans qui doivent combatre s en viennent de front, Tun d un coste de cette muraille. et Tautre de rautre, chacun 
ayant deux Conducteurs dessus, afin que si le premier qui est sur les epaulcs et (jui a le grand crochet de fer a la 
main pour faire tourner P Elephant ii droite et 4 gauche, vient a tom her, le second qui esi sur it; derriere st* jette 
aussFt6t en sa place. Ces quatre Conducteurs animent chacun leur Elefant an combat, et a passer vigoure.u- 
sement sur son ennemy, lantAt en leur parlant doucement et tani6t en les querellant comme des laches et les 
tatonnant tres-rudement. Quand ils ont ainsi est^ long-temps fioussez ct animez, alors on voii ces deux gros.ses, 
masses venir k la muraille, saborder lourdement et se donner de si terribles coups dc dents, de teste et de trompe, 
qu'on diroit qu'ils s'iroient crever Tun Tautre. Ce combat continue quekiue temps, cesst; et recommence par 
plusieurs fois, jusqu a cc que la muraille s’estant eboulec, le plus courageux des deux jiasse sur raiitn?, luy fait 
tourner le dos, le poursuit k coups dc dents et de trompe, et s’acharne telleinent apres, qu’il n’y a jias rnoyen de 
les separer ;*si ce ii’est avec des Cherkys qui sont certains feux d’artifice qu’on jette emre-deux ; car ccl animal est 
tres-^ureux et craint sur tout le feu; d’ofi vient que depuis qu'on sc sen d’amu-s », feu dans les armee.s, les 
Elefans^'y servent presque plus de rien. Veritablement il s’en trouve quelques uns <;le ccs braves qu’on amene dc 
risle de Ceilan, qui ne sont pas si peureux ; mais encore n’cvSt-cc qu’apre.s les avoir des annees entieres accoust- 
utne2, en leur tirant tous les jours devant eux des mousquets, en leur jettant des petars de papier entre les jamhes. 

* Au reste le cbmbat des Elefans ne seroit pas trop desagreable a voir s’il n'cioii un peu trop cruel a cause cpj’il 
arrive souvent que quelques>uns de ces pauvres miserables Conducteurs sont foulez aux pieds et y pcri.sseiit; car 
les Elefans datis le combat ont cette malice qu’ils t^chent sur tout de fraper de leur trompe t;t d’aiiirer en has le 
Confiucteur de leur'adversaire; et e’est pour cela que le jour que ces pauvres Conducteurs savent (|u’ils ont a faire 
oombatffeles Elefans, iU disent adieu et d leurs femmes et d leurs enfans, comme s’ils c^toient condamnez a la mori: 

* Thrm^tr, Vojfagtt Td. If, p. 73, tmnil. Bsll VoL I, p. 100. Cf. Thevoout ^ Bernier, Vo,vagvH Vol. V, pp. G3 ff.; (7ouKlabl«*H odilion pp. *J.7(S ff. Cf. . 

Yd.ni>pp>^ And 43, Bernier, Vi^a^H Vd. 11, p. 10; CouiUible*! editioii p. 342. JUniiUCMiif ISttfria da Mogar (TreriHl. Irvine) Vol. )>. aOI-. 
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L (* (jui Irs t;t Ics console, c’est (|ue quand ils ecllappcnt, el (|irils s’acquittent bien de leur devoir, le 

Hoy aii^niente leur paye. et leur fait donner sur rheure un sac de Pey.ssas, ce qui vient A 6tre environ cinquante 
francs ; ou s’ifs y denieurent, il fait laisscr la paye pour la veuve, et TOffice au fils qiiand il y en a. Un autre 
iiialheur accom|>a^'ne souvent fc combat; c'est (jnc dans cette grandci foule de monde qui s y trouvc ordinaireraent; 
ij y en a ioujours cjueUjues-uns dattrapez qui sont renversez par ri^lefaiu, ou foulez aux picds des chevaux et d6s 
homines qui s ecartent et fuyent tons tout d'un coup, et tombent les uns sur les autres lors que Ics Elefans sont en 
furie, el que Tun [loursuit rautre: de sortc qu’on ne peut voir ce jeu-lti de pres qu avec dangtfr. Pour tn«y, la 
sf.‘conde fois que jo It^ vis, Je ino ropentis assez de ni etre si fort aprocho, et si Je ii'eusse cu un bon cheval et deux 
bons Valets, je crois quo Taurois paye cher aussi l)ien que beaucoup d’autres.” 

Anothtir account of an cle|»hant fight in which Aurangzeb displayed great courage, I quote from a native 
historian, [‘'or a translation of the passage I am indebted to my late Assistant Mauliy Nur Bakhsh, ^ 

“ Ho\>j the dignified and patient Prince^ JMuhammad Aurangzch^ stood firm against the onslaught of the 
rltphanl Sidhkar, huge as a mountain, and smote with his sfear that mad, malignant and unruly beast^ 

“ 'Phe lilmpcror of the age on many a day finds his delight in watching the fights of elephants that resepible 
wonder-working thuiulercloucis moving in the heavens” - 

“ (ligantic are they all, like thunderbiilis in action. With their hindtjuarters hewn of granite, anvilheaded.” 

" Hut especially on the ausjjicioiis day of Monday—the week*rlay of the august accession—the sovereign’s 
whole atumtion is devoted to oj)cning wide the portals of every kind of pleasure, and every cause of delectation ; 
while neither injury nor harm may reach a living lacing. Yet this- latter is inevitable in the Ixittling of these 
animals, huge as mountains, and fighting like demons. At limes some of the spectators sink into annihilation 
beneath the limbs of these two four-legged Pesutuns while .sometimes these will slay each othef through excess 
of emulation ami the fury of their wrath.” 

“ It came to pass on 'ruesday the 29th [Za-Lqa*dah A. II. 1042] th«it by the Emperors commands two, 
elephants, of the fiimous and magnificent royal herd, were set to fight beneath the balcony for public appearance 
\ jharoha darshan] ol the mansion inhabited by thi^ fimperor in the days when he was a prince. One* of these 
was tlu' tusker .Sidhkar. the other with no tusks was named Surat-Sundar: both huge as mountains, swiff as 
clouds, and roaring like thunder, so that friim terror at their trumpeting a troubled cry arose in the highest 
heaven ; and in the field ot battle they looked on fire as whaler, on rivers as a mirage.” 

“ 1 hese two gigantic beasts that like the raging hurricane or roaring sea would uproot an 0[)ponent’s fixed 
position with one movement, or extinguish an adversary’s lamp of life witli a single breatlv -fell to in the fielcl of 
strife, and with their rock-splitting charges shook the foundations of the earth.” ^ 

“In their vicious struggles they moved a little way from the far-seeing Emperor’s field of view, and con¬ 
tinued fighting at the foot of the audience balcony ol“ the ])alace inside the fort.” 

J'he ruler ol the world (.Shah JehanJ anxious to see the spectacle, mounted, and accompanied by his good 
fortune, moving as lord of the luminaries of hcaveti, started for the spot, A few paces in front of him rode the 
princes of exalted dignity who became absorbed in viewing this wondrous entertainment. On the right of 
Siflhkar was that chief stm in the mansion of felicity, Muhammad Darcl .Shikoh, and on the left the jewel of the 
casket of royalty, Muhammad .Shah Shiija’ Bahadur; and the bead and source of gcx)d fortune, Muhammad 
Aurangzeb.” 

“When these two fiery and ferocious beasts drciw apart, backing several paces, they left a short space be¬ 
tween them, whereupon Sidhkar, seeing his antagonist at a distance, in that vicious condition of passion, kept 
every moment making charges and violent rushes from excess of rage and anger, and then niii towards that 
champion of the lists of l)ravery, Muhammad Aurangzeb. He, that warricr like Rustam and hunter of.elephiints 
moved [ not J from his place, holding firmly with the hand of heroism the bridle reins of his steed, swift as wjnd 
or lightning ; for l>y reason of ils exceeding swiftness”—. • 

“ He t'oultl not take his saddle from its back, 

Unless his two ha mis I’Kisped it to his breast. 

Through courage he move<l not une.hair-brL'idth from his place • « 

. From fewdng a torrent he »/nt.<iside. 

h roin lirrnne.ss of nature and excessive keenness 

'Throughout his body nought moved save his pulse/' ^ 

\\ hen the elephant had come close, by the aid of heaven and the imperial powfer of surmouhfing 
difiiculties, he stretched forth the arm of valour and with his spear wounded that ferocious, diabolical beast oh 
its forehead.” ’ 

^ ^ Jiaditknk JVtfMtfA, Vol. I, pp. tSU ff. 

s JtfiuiuH {tit, without H pillar) is the n.une of a mountain in X»»r»ia which, it in laid, IVhad labonml to dig through to pleago hig holovod Bhiriu. ^ * 
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** By iiature^s impulse bravely he behaved, / •• 

[Al bare fifteen] when none had looked for it. ^ ^ 

* Even Afrasiab at such and age • 

To sec an elephant, had swooned aw'ay.*’ 

‘‘ The residents of the holy enclosures and the constant attendants at the oratories of mankind -breaiilied out, 
on behalf of the hand and strong arm of that apple of the eye of sovereignty [Aurangzeb] invoking the avertiitg 
^ of danger, and the sound sleepers of the sleep of forgetfulness awoke at the shouting of praise and applause. 
The*spectators were lost in amazement. When the Mighty Lord, His Majesty, the second Lord of the Fortunate 
Conjunction, in the flower of his youth made the body of a raging tiger food for his blood-drinking and 
* dragon-like sword (as will be here recorded), the display of like prowess by his sons is nof to be marvelled at." 

* The tiger s cub is e’er a tiger born.” 

^‘The more enraged 1)11 being wounded, the brute drew nearer intent on mischief. In spite of the kindling 
and throwing of Catherine wheels and rockets—through which the terrestrial globe from the violence of the 
flames had become a globe of fire—all was in vain. It [the elephant] striking the Prince's horse with its tvsks, 
thr^w it down. That tiger in the forest of bravery [Aurangzeb] fell from his saddle on to the ground. Promptly 
and quickly, in a second, he rose with*his hand on the hilt of his sword.” 

*‘The Prince of exalted rank, Muhammad Shah Shuja’ Bahadur, beholding things in such a pass—the way 
beinjf obstructed by the crowd of people and the great quantity of fireworks and the s})reading of their smoke— 
hastily turned the reins of his bay horse, moving like the heavens, in order to draw near and use his spear. 
Suddenly, just as he was riding to the attack, a Catherine wheel struck the hor.se on the forehead. It reared, and 
that pricele.ss person [Shah Shuja’] fell off. Raja Jai Singh, .son of Raja Maha Singh, son of Jagat Singh, the 
eldest son of Raja Man Singh—who from his birth is one of the trusted servants of the court, and sits in* the 
seat of Raja Man Singh—also rode at the elephant. As his hor.se shied and would not face the elephant, he 
^ moved away to the right of it and flung his spear.” 

“ At this moment—when the quiescent souls of the worldly were agitated by grief and the times as well as 
those belonging to this age were in confusion and reeling in giddiness—His Majesty the King of Kings, in his 
ow^i pure person, came to the spot and issued an order that the mace-bearers and all the others having the felicity 
of belonging to his retinue, should make an advance.” 

“ When Surat-Sundar found his opponent in the fight was otherwise engaged, he seized the opportunity and 
renewed the attack. Sidhkar finding it impossible to turn round, took to flight. Surat-Sundar turned his* head 
to pursue the fugitive and both, not minding ups and downs, fled like the wind." 

“ The Prince [Aurangzeb], watched by Fortune and protected by the guardianship of the Eternal, acquired 
S new lea.se of life by seeing the .sun-like countenance of the King of the world and the age. The God-fearing 
monarch first drew into his loving embrace that newly-grown plant in the garden of sovereignty, the prince 
Aurangzeb, and by the kiss of affection conferred the adornment of felicity, and favoured him with many kinds 
of gifts and the title of “Valiant" (Bahadur), 'rhen, he [Shah Jehan| showed favour to that apple of the eye 
of the state, Muhammad Shah Shuja' Bahadur, and opened his pearl-showering lips in words of praise and 
admiration.” 

“On Friday the 2nd Zil-Hijjah of the year 1042, equivalent to the 21st of Khurdad, which was the day erf 
^weighment' of the 15th year of the elephant-overthrowing prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur, that Potentate 
and River of gifts [Shah Jehan] caused that star in the mansion of kingship [Aurangzeb] to be weighed in the 
Hall of Private and Public Audience against red coin [gold] and made over the amount, being 5000 Ashrafi to 
that fortunate person [ Aurangzeb], and exalted that one of lofty disposition with the gift of robes of honour—a 
jelled jiigrette; a chaplet of pearls adorned with several rubies and emeralds of great price ; a jewelled bracelet; 
an^armlet jewelled with diamonds; many kinds of rings set in rubies, cornelians, diampnds and pearls; a jewelled 
hanger; dagger; a jewebhilted sword; a shield; jewelled belts; a jewelled spear; two gabehaq horses, 

One of them named Sarfaraz with a jewelled saddle, the other with gold and enamel trappings; the elephaiu 
^ Sidhkar along with a female^ The total value of the present was two lakhs of rupees." 

“ Clever writers of Persian and Hindustani produced the story of that doer of Rustam-like deeds [Aurangzeb]* 
both^in verse and prose, and filled full the skirt of their ex{)ectation with liberal presents. Saidai of Gildn, having 
thcvtitle of BedU Khan, wrote this man-testing adventure in verse, and laid it before the pure Place of petition 
[Shah Jehan]. By royal order he was weighed against coin and received the amount equivalent to his weight, 
namely $000 rupees.” 

I . ' ‘ Ou this cUHtom (/. Vpl. II, j). 55. ^ 




'si THR' IJWQRE'/.-FORT. -'• 

1 may mentiort here that Maiilwl Nur Bakh^h has been fortunate enough to obtiam 
'*topy of the Persiati p^m in hoiiour of Auraiigzeb’s valour by Bedil khan merifidnedin^^ 

^rhe histcrrical eiephant-fight at which Auraiigzeb displayed so great courage scepis tb have^be^;^^^^^^^ 
a subject with the painters as with the poets of the Moghul Court/ Recently - I have ac^ 

Museum o( ArGha^logy an ancient picture on which the scene is treated wUh great jSdelU^^^^^ 
picture is occupied by the massive black elephant Sidhkar which is opposed by Aurkhgzeb seated on his praodnj^^^ 
whi)(e horse and thrustingliis spear in its trunk, in the background the other elephant Surat ,^undaf is . 

running after its opponent, the action being very well expressed by the artist. Shah Jehaii with hijs two 
Dara Shukoh and Shah Shuja,' all on horseback, are also visible in the background, the last mentipned eyide^ 
coming to the rescue*of his brother. Another horseman, probably Raja Jai Singh of . Amber, ii seen to 
foreground ready to attack the elephant with his raised spear. Numerous attendants armed with long sti<^, *tp ; 
the end of some of which cressets are attached, surround the group. Shah Jehan and*his three sons are ri(rt only 
distinguished by haloes, but each of them has his name written in Persian, so that there cannot be the slightest 
doubt with regard to the subject of the picture and the identity of the actors/ / 

The Lahore Museum also possesses a sketch illustrating the scene of Aurangzeb*s valoi^ abqye deifcrib^ 
but it is evidently a late copy, as in several important points it does not agree as well with the contemporaneous 
account as the Delhi picture. It presumably was made in Kangra in the i8ch century, the names of the persons 
> represented being written not in Persian but in Nagari. The central group of Aurangzeb and the elepbints is^ 
rendered in vdpy much the same way as on the older picture. But the second elephant is absent. Shah Shuja* 
has been replaced by his brother Murad Bakhsh and a sixth horseman has been introduced who according to toe 
inscription represents Mahabat Khan (Khan Ithanan). It will be noticed that the Badsbah Namah mentioned 
neither Murad Bakhsh nor Khan Khanan. ' 

One of the panels (No. 12) on the Lahore Fort also might quite well be taken as an illustration of Aurangzeb’s 
youthful exploit narrated in such flowery style by the author of the Badshah Namah. It shows a horseman:^acing . 
an elephant, whose attack he calmly awaits with lifted lance. It should be remembered that this panel is found 
On that part of the Fort wall which was probably built and decorated in the beginning Of Shah Jehaa’s reign, 
al^ut the same time when the event described above took place.^ 

AbuLfazl ^ relates that the immediate cause of Akbar’s last illness was the excitement due to an elephant 
fight and Prince Khusrau's bad behaviour on that occasion. “ The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry 
and excitement on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephant fight. Salim (Jahangir) had an 
elephant of the name of Gir^nbar, who was a match for every elephant of Akbar’s stables, but whose strength , 
was supposed to be equal to that of Abrup, one of Khusraus elephants. Akbar therefore Wished to sec them 
fight for the championship, which was done. According to custom, a third elephant, Rantahman, was selected as 
iaianc/tak, he was to assist either of the two coin^tants when too severely handled by th# other. , At the 
fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram (Shah Jehan) sat at aj^iiidow, whilst Salim and Khusrau were on horseback 
in the arena, Giraiibar completely worsted Abrup. and. he mauled him top severely, the elephant 

was sent off to Abrup’s assistance, But Jahangir*s men, anxious to have no interferemg?, pelted Rantahman with 
stones ami wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him 
not to break the rules, us in fact all elephants would once be his. Salitn i^id that the pelting df stones had never ‘ 
had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means ofi 
fireworKs, but in vain. Unfortunately Rantahman also got Wprsu^; by Giranbar, and injured elephants 

runaway, and threw themselves into the Jamnah, This annoyed but bis excitement was 

when at that moment Khusrau came up, and abused in dntoeas.ur<d tpjfms to ih toe pl^s^e of fed 

Akbar withdrew, and sent next morning for ’AU,? to whom hp. sad caused, 

behaviour had made him ill. ■ ■:../■'vJ/'-/ ■■A" ' / ■' 

An inspection of the tile-mosaics v^x]\ sh()w l|p.W wdl/th,py:;^ijpe 
quoted, though w*e must of cpqrse make allowance for their'prtoi^Uy decoiitive c^ 
various stages of the combat. In mdsi cases each elephant jjfi mfeiinted by two 
"descriplion. aito on some pnels we notice one or tW feii^meii^Whd ard tmng fe separate 
of a .cross-shaped cresset',or Catherine wheel: (PersiaiV'.fite#^At)v an 

described by Abul-fazi^ in the following.terms/ '/V/ '■-kv' '' : k 

•'Chfi inM^riptioh on 1 ih(> Uathi which rerpr(l8 ihc coniiiruoiioi) ot the Shah (o/Swiiiwo) BurJ iji of 

1041 (A.ti, l«Sl), whibt the otojibani fl{$hl., Ht which AnrwhKasOh AiHUnjruiahod himself, toi*k.i»lHPO tn /It iojhoWowr 

when the mocriptioh wM roeotSed tlwva 4 
■ Hekim ’All of Oilwu, Buriiiitted “ the Owleuti|.of' the »go **, irM’ Al^btr'e ykjreloiia;.' 




dividing'il}e;]p6if^d^ 

■^4hi||iv^;:;:^'^lujM5i^ . ■fiaccdinto'tbelwle'bif; dhe bait^o^.?rt-ri|^^ 

&:'^ticlt::'#litl'di-'aer^^ in both ■ends. it' turtts' rouhd.Vand/Wiifee^^ . 

unruly* a bold inan bn Spot takc$ tbe 

'>;-iWo/hi«:haridiv.ind^ will .get .quieL.- ;;-.Fbibf'€iflyt ' in bfdcr:tb;.bl^fe^^^^ .'.. 

■ ^; «Tj^ban»^^ ^hey u^^d to Bgbt i fire; but people bad much ibouble, jt seldom had the. desired 

rj^eflfecji • 

It seems thbt under the later: Moghuls into disuse owing to the poverty of the court, 

matie of one held at Agi^ oniA ly ra; in the reign of Jabandar Shah.' The custoin 

Bishop Heheb® on his visit to Lucknow in October 1824, notes : I had 
thei^al compliment paid mb of an oBer to have a bght of anim^ my window at breakfast* which 1 

declined* It is a sight that reiigious persons among the Musulmans themselves condemn as inhutnanr and 4 did 
not want to be reckoned less merciful to animals thanvtheir^ Nor was the King* who is himself 

pretty well tired of such sights^ displeased, I found, that his elephants and rams bad a holiday.'* • 

•We haVe tto&M on the Fort wall a fine panel (No. 39) showing a group of four camels, two of which are 
engaged in a fierce fight. Wc torn from Abut-fasl that camel-fights also were among the entertainments of the 
^ •Hoghul'court-.-. '.''i ^'■ ;■■■■' 

‘‘ From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs the state, he has shown a great'Jiking for this 
curiously shaped animal; and it is of great use. for the three branches of the government, and wdfcknown to the 
emperor for its patience under burdens,’and for its contentment with little food, it has received every care at the 
: hands of His Majesty. The quality of the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon surpassed 
those of Iran and Turan.^' 


“ From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, His Majesty orders camel-fights, for 

• which^rpose several choice animals are always kept in readiness. The best of these khd%ah camels, which is 
named ShAhpasmnd (“approved of by the Shah”), is a country bred twelve years old: it overcomes all its 
antagonijhs, and exhibits in the manner in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 

/ wresitling.”*' 

The occurrence of a panel with two fighting bulls (No. 17) would perhaps justify us in including bull-fights 
also among the recreations of Moghul India, though I have not found them mentioned in literature. I may 
poitjjt out that the same subject occurs in a: wall-painting at Fatehpur-Sikri.* 

# “ I have noticed in the course of this paper that antelopes also were kept for fighting purposes. That even 

tljjis kind of ^rt w 4 s of danger appears from a note in the Tarikh-i-Haqqi which relates that in 

A.H. 1004 (A.)R. 1595) “the King [Akbar], while witnessing an antelope-fight, was wounded in the thigh by 
one of theuvhornis, which penetrated very deep. Great alarm was felt throughout the country, but after retiring ’ 
fbr a few days to th seating himself on the carpet of affliction, he recovered, by the 

blessing of Godi and restored comfort to the hearts of all the world.” ^ 

To conclude my^accoyrit of the animal fights in vogue at the Moghul Court, I quote the following curious 
imte fhjqii the 


His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to and amuses himself in watching the attempts of the 

ilies to escape, theii^juinp^^^^^^ . 

have thousands of wishes, it is no crime; and if my passionate heart has 

of the power of love, and. an instance df his 

impossible 'to'enumerate all.particularshence it is 


nT-rv-t- rt-T--v i._ir ■ 

;amrtaNlamj7«aVdI.IV^^^ . . ^ 

XonSoiir^. Y®** 1^# P*r4._ .. .. • a*W-ilit&aW'(BlocbiniuiiO p. 14®. 
VroVSiwraler,' V^.- II. 1^. ^ gnndeo Bufloe do ll«nsal« 

liWi® -ol'--cliwiirter. in.M?cnilplMioji/o'f ih« Ain, .Abiiirazltmtk bnrd to'nvoribe. to llis . 

te'.lWtBtotty waS Biii obonotor a?: tbo wim gnido of tbo tuiiioii. Bnt ii« ** higher 
tool .istiid frbjg wad ipfder flgbtg, baiiiQ recognue ihe fnoi tlint peouliir lenoinge ivUJ lead ev«n 

to Sbi giiwrtl tenor of bin obnrxrtor.** (Bloohntmin). - . 
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